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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 


national relations, are listed currently. 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN EXPORTS 





by L. Ingemann Highby 





The International Emergency Food Council has been con- 
fronted with the perplexing problem of distributing equi- 
tably grain from major surplus areas of the world, in order to 
meet the critical food situation which developed as an after- 
math of war and from poor crops and adverse planting and 
harvesting conditions. 








In view of generally favorable crop reports in 
1946, particularly in Europe and the Western 
Hemisphere, it comes as a matter of surprise that 
the over-all world cereals supply situation is 
scarcely less serious this winter and spring than it 
was a year ago. It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that better crops will not prevent another acute 
food crisis from developing in most importing 
countries. Headlines about better crops in 1946 
were so welcome amid the food crisis then existing 
that a feeling of relief developed in many quarters. 

With few exceptions, importing countries are 
still continuing the low level of rations adopted as 
emergency measures a year ago. Great Britain is 
on bread rations this year for the first time in its 
history, and is now getting along with materially 
lower stocks than a year ago. It is expected that 
a further cut in the already low rations of coun- 
tries on the Continent cannot be avoided. In fact, 
the situation in some areas may be said to be worse 
than a year ago and worse than anything experi- 
enced during the war period. A few of the rea- 
sons for this apparently anomalous situation may 
be enumerated. 


1. Much of the increased total production of all 
grains was in areas which are not important in the 
movement of grain in international trade—for ex- 
ample, Spain, Turkey, parts of eastern Europe, 
central Russia, China, and so forth. 

2. The increase was confined to a large extent 
to coarse grains, especially corn and oats, use of 
which for direct human food is limited. 
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3. Bad harvesting weather and poor threshing 
results, notably in western Europe, have reduced 
many crop estimates from earlier indications. 

4. End-of-season stocks in both exporting and 
importing countries were so reduced as to make 
some replenishing necessary this season, a circum- 
stance which has had its effect both upon export 
availabilities and import requirements. 

5. Continued reduced rice crops in the Orient 
and shortages of other foods and feedstuffs have 
made grain requirements abnormally large. 

6. Although a substantial part of the world in- 
crease in grain production in 1946 is accounted 
for by the record wheat and corn crops and the 
near-record oats crop in the United States, this 
country is unable, due to limitations of rail trans- 
port, port loading capacity, and the great loss in 
shipments resulting from the series of maritime 
and other strikes during late 1946, to export all of 
its grain surplus. 


World Import Grain Requirements and Export 
Availabilities as Developed in International 
Emergency Food Council 

Last year the Cereals Committee of the Com- 
bined Food Board had to deal with world import 
requirements for the crop year 1945-46 (identical 
with the fiscal year, July through June) of 30,- 
000,000 tons of wheat and a total availability of 
24,500,000 tons. This estimate of requirements- 
availabilities was made December 1945. The in- 
cidence of practically all of this deficit fell in the 
half year from January to June 1946, since re- 
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quirements as stated for the July-December 1945 
period were either actually met or transferred into 


the next half year for implementation. Stated 
requirements were subsequently increased to about 
20,000,000 tons for the first half of 1946 as against 
the 12,500,000 tons estimated as available in that 
period. Thus the gap between stated require- 
ments and availabilities of wheat amounted to 
about 7,500,000 long tons (about 280,000,000 
bushels). Limited quantities of grains other than 
wheat, such as corn, rye, barley and oats, were 
also shipped in that period for use as human food. 
In the present crop year screening of require- 
ments and programming of exports takes place 
under guidance of the International Emergency 
Food Council, a unit of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, to succeed to the Combined Food 
Board.*?. All major countries belonging to the 
United Nations are members of this Council, with 
the exception of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Argentina. The Cereals Commit- 
tee of the Council is composed of 22 countries, 
which also have membership in the Council. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the study of grain 
needs is placed on a broad international basis. 
An important forward step was taken in inter- 
national cooperation in this field on December 8, 
1946 when the Cereals Committee of the [EFC 
accepted a report of its subcommittee on supplies 
and requirements which presented a balance sheet 
adjusting import requirements in grains to esti- 
mated export availabilities. It was understood 
that the reduced requirements thus accepted were 
subject to continuous review and revision. Ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to the claimant countries 
in the early summer calling for detailed informa- 
tion to serve as a basis for evaluation of stated 
requirements. On the basis of replies to these 
questionnaires and the best information otherwise 
available, detailed statistical statements were 
drawn up which served as a basis for the review 
of the requirements of individual countries. Rep- 
resentatives of claimant countries appeared be- 
fore the Committee to clarify points of uncertainty 
and difficulty. Finally the balance sheet was 
drawn up adjusting requirements to estimated 
world export availabilities to serve as a guide for 
both importing and exporting countries. The 
balance sheet thus reported represents a product 
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of intense study of requirements from about the 
first of September. 

The United States is formulating its export 
programs within the framework of the pattern 
recommended by the IEFC. Programs have been 
announced in advance for each of the first three 
months of 1947. Although the action taken by 
the IEFC Cereals Committee does not effect an 
international allocation in grains in the sense that 
sources and destinations are indicated for indi- 
vidual countries, it does indicate total amounts to 
be shipped within the crop year, and thus repre- 
sents a great forward step which has gone far to 
bring order out of the confusion of conflicting 
claims and to enable export programs to be formu- 
lated intelligently. 

The Cereals Committee was confronted in De- 
cember by total stated requirements of 38,000,000 
tons as compared with a total estimated export 
availability at that time of somewhat over 
25,000,000 tons of all grains. Of this 25,000,000 
tons, about 18,000,000 only is in wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat as compared to some 
24,000,000 last season, or about three fourths as 
much. Additional requirements have since been 
received which bring the total of officially stated 
import requirements to about 39,000,000 tons. 
Thus availability as calculated in December ex- 
tends to only about 60 percent of requirements as 
presently stated. Of the exportable total of 
25,000,000, nearly half was moved during the first 
six months (July-December). More than half of 
the available wheat, however, was shipped in that 
period, leaving a relatively larger quantity and 
greater proportion of other grains to move in the 
first half of 1947. This is the period of heaviest 
wheat import requirements because of the exten- 
sive utilization of domestic crop supplies earlier 
in the season. Consequently a serious world-defi- 
cit position for wheat is in prospect, most es- 
pecially during the winter period from January 
to April, when Canadian movement is retarded 
and shipments from Australia and Argentina 
will not yet have reached any considerable volume. 
Pressure of the claimant countries concentrates 
strongly upon the United States during this period 
as the main source. Especially in this situation 
true in view of the fact that the balance to be 
shipped from Canada outside of large commit- 
ments to Great Britain and minor ones to Belgium 
and the Netherlands is very small. 
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United States Grain Export Program 


The goal of the United States which was an- 
nounced early in the crop year and has at this 
writing not been officially changed is the export of 
400,000,000 bushels (10,400,000 tons) of wheat and 
secondary grains (chiefly corn) as its part of the 
total 25,000,000-ton world availability. In a very 
real sense it may be stated that the United States 
goal is for exporting the greatest possible quantity 
which supply and transportation limitations will 
permit. There is a large supply of secondary 
grains, but a limited supply of wheat. It can 
therefore be said that volume of export of grain 
is only limited by transportation. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to the extent to which corn and other 
coarse grains can be used by bread-eating popu- 
lations as a substitute for wheat. Consequently, 
from this point of view exports of grains for food 
use from the United States are necessarily limited 
by the available supply of wheat rather than by 
transportation. 

Export of wheat from the United States in the 
crucial world deficit year 1945-46 was over four 
times the average amount from the crop years 
1929-30 to 1934-35 and over seven times as 
great as the average for the years 1938-39 to 1941- 
42. This export was made possible by a large 
carry-over from the previous crop year of 280,- 
000,000 bushels, the bumper 1945 crop, the re- 
strictions placed upon use of grain for human food 
and industrial use, special price inducements made 
by the Government to secure export wheat toward 
the end of the crop year, and reduction of the 
carry-over to a precariously low level. Since the 
carry-over of wheat from the 1945 crop was much 
smaller (only 101,000,000 bushels), the total sup- 
ply of wheat, and consequently the export availa- 
bility this year, is, in spite of a slightly larger crop 
and greatly reduced use for feeding, somewhat 
smaller than last year. On this account a con- 
siderable part of the United States export goal, 
which is just as high as last year, must necessarily 
be made up of secondary grains.” 

A statistical balance between requirements and 
availability was achieved by the IEFC only by 
recommendations involving drastic cuts in con- 
sumption below levels proposed and even below 
those held during the last part of 1946; by 


*For an article by James A. Stillwell on U.S. interests 
in world food problems, see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1946, p. 
927, 
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increased use of indigenous grain, including coarse 
grains, for human food; and by reduction of 
stockpiles to very low levels. In some cases where 
statistical errors were subsequently demonstrated 
or new information showed that savings which 
had been recommended by the Committee were 
impossible, requirements have been revised up- 
ward, thus unsettling the balance on the require- 
ments side. Furthermore, availability is reduced 
by whatever quantities are shipped by Argentina 
or other countries outside of the IEFC over and 
above the totals indicated by the IEFC as the 
fair share of each country from all sources. A 
further reduction in total availability results from 
movement of coarse grains for other than food 
use. The result is to diminish the total availability 
of some 25,000,000 tons which was considered by 
the IEFC in striking its balance in December. 
Only by some great increase in movement beyond 
that hitherto thought possible from the main 
exporting countries could this new deficit be over- 
come and the greatly reduced requirements re- 
sulting from the drastic screening by IEFC be 
fulfilled. 

The only country from which any considerable 
increase in shipments could be expected is the 
United States, since availability from Canada and 
Argentina is limited by supply. It is clear that 
whatever increase could be effected by the United 
States would have in the first instance to go toward 
offsetting the deficit referred to above. Any new 
or increased requirements can be met only by re- 
ducing amounts earmarked for other claimants 
whose requirements have already been greatly 
reduced, or by increasing availability from the 
United States to cover not only the deficit which 
has already developed in connection with the es- 
tablished requirements but also for such new 
requirements. It is highly problematic whether 
any increase in shipments of such proportions from 
the United States can be achieved. Certainly it 
cannot be counted upon at this stage when more 
than four months still remain of the erop year. 
There is uncertainty regarding the effective main- 
tenance, throughout the balance of the crop year, 
of the present high priorities on inland transpor- 
tation for grain movement. Furthermore since 
supplies of wheat are limited and any properly 
balanced program must be made up—to the extent 
of about two thirds—by wheat and wheat flour, it 

(Continued on page 304) 
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PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE ORGANIZATION 








The two articles presented below on commodity arrange- 
ments and on the organization are the last in a series of 
articles on the work of the Preparatory Committee of the 
Economie and Social Council for the establishment of an 
international trade organization of the United Nations. The 
Preparatory Committee held its first meeting in London from 
October 15 to November 26, 1946. In preceding issues of 
the Buttetin appeared articles on commercial policy, restric- 
tive business practices, employment and economic activity, 
and industrial development. 








Intergovernmental Commodity Arrangements ' 


An article 


Committee IV of the Preparatory Committee 
for the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, which met at London from October 
15 to November 26, 1946, prepared a complete chap- 
ter on intergovernmental commodity arrangements 
for inclusion in the draft Charter of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization. The chapter sets 
forth the objectives of commodity policy, a pro- 
cedure for intergovernmental commodity consul- 
tation and agreement, and principles to govern 
the operation of particular commodity arrange- 
ments. 

The Preparatory Committee accepted the draft 
chapter as prepared by Committee IV and adopted 
a recommendation that, pending the establishment 
of the International Trade Organization, this 
chapter be used as a guide in intergovernmental 
consultations on commodity problems and that an 
Interim Coordinating Committee for Intergovern- 
mental Commodity Arrangements be set up by 
the United Nations. 





*The work of Committee IV: Intergovernmental Com- 
modity Arrangements. 
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Need for Commodity Arrangements 

The basis for a commodity-arrangements chap- 
ter lies in the fact that, for some primary com- 
modities, the short-run adjustment of production 
to demand presents difficulties different in charac- 
ter from those encountered in other industries. In 
the case of certain agricultural products, due to 
relative inelasticity in supply and demand, bur- 
densome surpluses are created and prices are seri- 
ously depressed, but producers cannot move rap- 
idly enough to adjust themselves to the new situa- 
tion. In the case of some minerals, specialized pro- 
ducing communities are subject to mass unemploy- 
ment without alternative occupational opportuni- 
ties, even at times when the general level of world 
economic activity is not depressed. Under these 
circumstances governments almost everywhere 
have intervened in the production and distribution 
process. Such intervention has frequently resulted 
in economic warfare and the restriction and dis- 
tortion of world trade. It is the purpose of inter- 
governmental commodity arrangements to allevi- 
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ate the distress caused by those situations while 
facilitating the necessary processes of readjust- 
ment. 

Most of the delegations at the London meeting 
were of the opinion that a program of intergov- 
ernmental commodity agreements was an essential 
feature of a successful international trade organi- 
zation. 


Principles of Commodity Arrangements 


The Committee agreed that, to avoid abuse of 
the commodity-arrangement device and to make 
arrangements conform with the trade-expansion 
purposes of the Organization, a// intergovernmen- 
tal commodity arrangements should be governed 
by certain principles. These may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Such arrangements should be open initially on 
equally favorable terms to any government mem- 
ber of the International Trade Organization and 
any invited non-member government. 

2. They should give an equal number of votes 
to importing countries and exporting countries, 
each group taken as a whole and each participa- 
ting in adequate number, and should also give an 
appropriate vote to other countries having a large 
interest in the commodity. 

3. They should expand world consumption. 

4. They should be negotiated and operated with 
full publicity. 


Of these general principles, greatest emphasis was 
placed on equal voting by importers and exporters. 
One country, however, dissented from a rigid for- 
mulation of this principle, insisting that the re- 
quirement be merely that votes be apportioned 
“equitably” between the two groups of countries. 
The Committee adhered to the rigid formulation. 
It was felt that this principle would assure rea- 
sonableness in decisions taken, since either group 
would have to attract some votes from the other 
in order to obtain a majority. This situation 
would be particularly true if, as is the case in 
many arrangements, substantive decisions re- 
quired more than a bare majority of the votes. 

Certain additional principles and conditions 
would have to be satisfied in the case of arrange- 
ments that involved the regulation of production, 
trade, or prices, such arrangements being defined 
as regulatory agreements for the purposes of the 
chapter. These principles may be summarized as 
follows: | 
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1. Such agreements should assure adequate sup- 
plies of the commodity for world demand at 
reasonable prices. 

2. They should afford increasing opportunities 
for satisfying world demand from the most eco- 
nomic sources of supply. 

3. The participating countries should adopt a 
program of economic adjustment to insure prog- 
ress toward solution of the difficulty that gave rise 
to the agreement. 

4, Such agreements should be limited in dura- 
tion and subject to periodic review. 

5. They should give members of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization not participating in 
the agreements treatment comparable to that ac- 
corded any participating country. 


The last principle in the list is designed to make it 
unnecessary for each member country to join an 
agreement merely to protect its rights. 

An even more important limitation on regu- 
latory agreements than any of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, however, is the requirement that agree- 
ments dealing with primary products be employed 
only under one of the following conditions: 


1. When there is or is expected to be a burden- 
some surplus that, because of the inelasticities in 
the commodity’s supply and demand, cannot be 
corrected by market forces rapidly enough to pre- 
vent wide-spread hardship to producers; 

2. When there is or is expected to be wide- 
spread unemployment in the producing industry 
in areas that do not afford alternative employment 
opportunities. 


Agreements dealing with non-primary products, 
as for example a synthetic product competing with 
a primary product, can be entered into only when 
the Organization makes a special exception. In 
such cases the agreement must conform not only 
to the principles set forth but also to any addi- 
tional requirements which the Organization may 
establish. 

Some delegations doubted that agreements regu- 
lating prices exclusively through purchase and 
sale ought properly to be subject to conditions as 
rigorous as those imposed upon agreements regu- 
lating trade or production. The Committee de- 
cided, however, that primary commodity-price- 
stabilization operations, if not associated with con- 
trols on production or trade, would tend to aggra- 
vate existing surplus situations and might even 
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stimulate the accumulation of surpluses that 
would not otherwise appear. Hence, all agree- 
ments regulating prices directly or indirectly 
were made subject to the foregoing rules. 

It was felt that conditions for the employment 
of regulatory agreements were of crucial impor- 
tance. The whole basis for a commodity chapter 
in a charter devoted to the expansion of trade and 
employment lies in the existence of certain cases 
where intergovernmental consultation is an essen- 
tial step toward such expansion. On the other 
hand, to encourage intergovernmental consulta- 
tion and intervention in fields where private in- 
tervention to restrict output and consumption had 
previously operated would defeat the basic pur- 
poses of the Charter which relate to restrictive 
business practices. The requirements were, there- 
fore, carefully drawn to permit necessary arrange- 
ments and to prevent private restrictions from be- 
ing shifted to an intergovernmental basis. 


Different Types of Arrangements 


The Committee gave careful consideration to 
the question of price stabilization and agreed that 
moderation of pronounced fluctuations in prices 
above and below the long-run equilibrium of sup- 
ply and demand was an appropriate objective of 
regulatory agreements. There was some debate 
as to whether such stabilization measures would 
be needed in cases where the conditions justifying 
a regulatory agreement did not exist. The Com- 
mittee agreed, however, that such cases were un- 
likely, since commodities not the subject of na- 
tional government intervention, because of a 
tendency either to burdensome surplus or to con- 
centrated unemployment, would not be likely to 
suffer extreme price fluctuations. 

The Committee agreed to except from the provi- 
sions of the chapter intergovernmental arrange- 
ments relating solely to the equitable distribution 
of commodities in short supply. It was recognized 
that such arrangements would not necessarily meet 
the conditions stipulated in the chapter. More- 
over, it was felt that conditions of global short 
supply would be of infrequent occurrence once 
wartime shortages had disappeared. It was 
pointed out in the discussions, however, that agree- 
ments concluded under the chapter might appro- 
priately provide for equitable distribution during 
a temporary period of short supply. 

The Committee was not entirely satisfied that it 
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had dealt consistently with the problem of con. 
servation agreements, such as international fish- 
eries conventions. It recognized the maintenance, 
development, and protection of exhaustible natu- 
ral resources as an objective of commodity ar. 
rangements. The discussion brought out that ar- 
rangements with this objective would in many 
cases have to regulate production or trade in order 
to achieve their objective. Yet few if any of the 
commodities involved would meet the conditions 
laid down by the Committee to justify regulatory 
agreements. The Committee agreed to call this 
matter to the attention of the Interim Drafting 
Committee. One line of solution would be to put 
conservation agreements (as did the United States 
Suggested Charter) among the arrangements 
which are excepted from the chapter unless they 
are used to accomplish results inconsistent with its 
objectives. 


Steps in Arriving at Intergovernmental 
Arrangements 

The draft commodity chapter prepared by Com- 
mittee IV provides for three steps in the proce 
dure for dealing with a commodity for which 
special difficulties exist or are expected: a study 
group, a conference, and a commodity council. 

A study group would be set up by the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization when a member govern- 
ment substantially interested in the production, 
consumption, or trade of a commodity considered 
that special difficulties existed or were expected 
to arise regarding the commodity, except in the 
case in which the Organization found that there 
was no prima facie basis for the member’s view. 
That group would consist of all member govern- 
ments substantially interested in the commodity 
and such interested non-members as the Organiza- 
tion invited. It was contemplated in the discus- 
sions that the Organization would usually invite 
the participation of any country having a large 
share in the trade in the commodity, whether or not 
it was a member. If such a country were not rep- 
resented, intergovernmental consultation on the 
problems of the commodity could hardly be effec- 
tive. The study group would investigate the root 
causes of the alleged special difficulties and would 
report the relevant facts promptly. If it 
found that the special difficulties did in fact exist, 
it would make recommendations for dealing with 
them. 

An intergovernmental commodity conference 
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would, without undue delay, discuss measures de- 
signed to meet the special difficulties of a partic- 
ular commodity. A conference might be a second 
step, on the basis of the recommendations of a 
study group, or it might be a first step taken on 
the basis of information agreed by interested mem- 
ber governments to be adequate. A conference 
might be called by the Organization on its own 
initiative. It was contemplated in Committee IV 
that participation in a conference, although still 
confined to interested countries, would be some- 
what more complete than that in a study group. 
The product of a conference, it was anticipated, 
would frequently be a specific proposal for an in- 
tergovernmental commodity arrangement to go 
into effect upon ratification by a certain group of 
governments. 

For regulatory agreements, a governing body 
would be established—or a commodity council— 
composed of representatives of participating 
countries and a non-voting person or persons ap- 
pointed by the Organization. The council would 
appoint a secretariat after consultation with the 
Organization. The Council would make reports to 
the Organization periodically and in any special 
case that the Organization might require. 

It would be the function of the commodity coun- 
cil to administer the provisions of the agreement 
adopted for the commodity concerned. Presum- 
ably, the methods employed would vary from com- 
modity to commodity. The one thing all would 
have in common would be the assurance of ex- 
haustive intergovernmental consultation. The 
basic hope of the drafters of the commodity chap- 
ter is that such consultation will lead to reasonable 
compromise solutions that will prevent resort to 
the economic warfare that was the result of special 
commodity difficulties in the inter-war period. 


Coordination and Control of International 
Commodity Arrangements 

It was felt important that individual commodity 
arrangements, particularly of the regulatory type, 
once established, be consistent with one another, 
with international commercial policy, and with 
the programs for nutrition and production ex- 
pected to be developed and recommended by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

Provision was therefore made for the following 
relationships, some of which appear in portions 
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of the draft Charter not dealt with primarily by 
Committee IV: 


1. The Organization would contain a Commod- 
ity Commission of experts, which would initially 
perform most of the functions of the Organization 
with regard to commodity arrangements, would 
keep all commodity arrangements under continu- 
ous surveillance, and would prepare recommenda- 
tions regarding those arrangements. 

2. The Commodity Commission would be co- 
ordinated with a Commercial Policy Commission 
and a Business Practices Commission, and the 
work of the three would be under the Executive 
Board of the Organization. The Executive Board 
would make recommendations regarding com- 
modity arrangements to governments, to the Con- 
ference of the Organization, or to other interna- 
tional organizations. 

3. The Organization would name non-voting 
members of all study groups, commodity confer- 
ences, and commodity councils. 

4, The Organization would invite other com- 
petent specialized agencies to name non-voting 
members to those commodity bodies. Since a large 
number of the commodities encountering special 
difficulties are expected to be agricultural, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization is specially men- 
tioned in the commodity chapter in this connec- 
tion. The Food and Agriculture Organization 
might also be invited to name a member of the 
Commodity Commission and of the Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International Commod- 
ity Arrangements. 

5. Commodity councils and other policy bodies 
associated with individual commodity agreements 
would be composed of representatives of govern- 
ments whose instructions would presumably be 
consistent with those of the representatives of the 
same governments on other commodity councils 
and on the policy bodies of the Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and other 
United Nations bodies. Governments would agree 
to conform with the recommendations of the Or- 
ganization as concerned their participation in 
commodity arrangements. 

The Committee was aware of the importance of 
the fact that the commodity conferences and com- 
modity councils would be composed of fully ac- 
credited representatives of governments. Agree- 
ments reached in such bodies would not be easily 
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susceptible of modification in the light of sub- 
sequent findings or recommendations of an expert 
commission or of an international secretariat. For 
this reason a large part of any coordination and 
integration accomplished at the international level 
would have to be achieved through representatives 
of the Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, or other competent organizations 
sitting with the various commodity policy bodies. 
Such representatives should, therefore, be persons 
of the highest quality as to experience, reputation, 
and capability. This consideration is also of im- 
portance in staffing the Commodity Commission 
and the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for In- 
ternational Commodity Arrangements. The lat- 
ter would function as a preparatory group for the 
Commodity Commission. The influence of capable 
international representatives in intergovernmental 
commodity deliberations can be an important fac- 
tor in obtaining a maximum expansion of trade 
and consumption and the most expeditious ar- 
rangements for bringing about necessary shifts in 
production. 


Differences Between the U. S. Draft Charter and the 
Preparatory Committee Charter for an International 
Trade Organization 


The most noticeable difference between the two 


charters is organizational in character. In the 
Preparatory Committee draft a sharp distinction 
is drawn between intergovernmental commodity 
arrangements broadly interpreted and the nar- 
rower intergovernmental commodity agreements 
which regulate production, trade, or prices. Ac- 
cordingly the general objectives and principles 
for all intergovernmental commodity arrange- 
ments and the techniques for studying and solving 
difficult commodity problems are set forth. These 
are followed by special provisions relating specifi- 
cally to intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments regulatory in character. The Preparatory 
Committee Charter provides that such agreements 
must conform not only to the general principles for 
arrangements but also to a set of special principles 
which appropriately relate to regulatory agree- 
ments only. 

The objectives in the Preparatory Committee 
Charter are broader in scope than those originally 
presented in the U.S. draft. The moderation of 
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extreme price fluctuations, the protection of 
natural resources from unnecessary exhaustion, 
and the expansion in production of primary com. 
modities in extremely short supply have been 
added to the objectives set forth in the U.S. draft, 

A technique has been introduced to prevent un. 
reasonable delays by study groups on commodity 
conferences from preventing countries from tak. 
ing necessary action. Under this method coun. 
tries would be free to engage in direct negotiations 
if delays were unreasonable. However, such ne- 
gotiations and agreements would have to conform 
to the principles and requirements of the Charter, 

A major improvement over the U.S. draft is 
the addition of a provision for the settlement of 
disputes, and several definitions needed for pur. 
poses of clarification. 

In general it may be said that the Charter 
prepared by the Preparatory Commission im- 
proved upon the U.S. Suggested Charter through 
drafting and editorial changes, through reorgani- 
zation of the material, and through the addition 
of new material. All of the major principles and 
requirements which the United States had in- 
cluded in the Suggested Charter were retained and 
improved in the Charter submitted by the Prepara- 
tory Committee. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The following Department of State publications may be 
of interest to readers of the BULLETIN: 

Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and Employ- 
ment, Developed by a Technical Staff within the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Preparation for an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employment and Pre 
sented for Consideration by the Peoples of the World. 
Commercial Policy Series 79. Publication 2411. 

American Trade Proposals. Commercial Policy Series 
88. Publication 2551. 

Suggested Charter for an International Trade Organi- 
zation of the United Nations. An elaboration of the 
United States Proposals for Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment prepared by a technical staff within the 
Government of the United States and presented as a basis 
for public discussion. Commercial Policy Series 93. Pub- 
lication 2598. 

Preliminary Draft Charter for the International Trade 
Organization of the United Nations. Articles as drafted 
at the London Meeting, October 15-November 26, 1946, 
by the Preparatory Committee of the International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment. Commercial Policy 
Series 98. Publication 2728. 
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Organizational Questions at the London Meeting ' 


An article 


The United States Suggested Draft Charter 


The Suggested Charter for the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization, prepared by the 
United States Government and submitted to the 
London meeting, contained chapters ? on organiza- 
tional matters which provide for a structure re- 
sembling those of other specialized agencies such 
as the Food and Agriculture Organization, Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, and United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Under these chapters, the policies of 
the Organization would be determined by the Con- 
ference, consisting of the representatives of all 
the member governments, and responsibility for 
the execution of these policies would be placed in 
the Executive Board, composed of the representa- 
tives of 15 of the member governments. There 
would also be a Director General and a Secretariat 
to carry on the administrative work of the Organi- 
zation subject to the general supervision of the 
Board. 

The United States suggested draft, however, 
contained a significant difference from the usual 
pattern of specialized organization in that it pro- 
vided for the establishment of three commissions: * 
one in the field of commercial policy, one in the 
field of restrictive business practices, and one in 
the field of commodities. These Commissions 
would be composed of experts acting in their in- 
dividual capacities, organizationally distinct from 
the Secretariat, and would not be responsible to 
the Director General. 

These commissions would make expert recom- 
mendations in their respective fields directly to 
the Board, which would take such action upon 
them as it deemed appropriate with a view to 
their practical application. The reason lying be- 
hind the United States proposal was that it would 


be the responsibility of the ITO to deal with three 


separate, although related, fields. Each field is 
technical in its nature and will involve problems 
and probably disputes which will require the 
unbiased judgment of experts with the highest 
prestige and broadest experience possible within 
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their respective fields. It was felt that these 
bodies should be given authority and prestige 
commensurate with their responsibility. 

In addition to the functions assigned by the 
United States suggested draft to the ITO in the 
fields of commercial policy, cartels, and commodi- 
ties, the draft also suggested that certain special 
functions be performed. Thus it suggested that 
the Organization provide technical assistance and 
advice in connection with specific projects of in- 
dustrialization or economic development; that it 
prepare and recommend international conventions 
designed to improve the basis of trade and to as- 
sure just and equitable treatment for the enter- 
prises, skills, capital, arts, and technology brought 
from one country to another; and that it cooperate 
with the United Nations and other intergovern- 
mental organizations in the attainment of the 
economic and social objectives of the United 
Nations and the maintenance or restoration of in- 
ternational peace and security. 

The United States suggested draft provided for 
an Interim Tariff Committee composed of those 
members of the Organization which had already 
fulfilled their responsibilities with respect to the 
reduction of tariffs. This Committee would have 
the responsibility of assuring that other members 
take corresponding steps. The United States draft 
laid particular stress upon cooperation with the 
United Nations and with other specialized agen- 
cies and with non-governmental international or- 
ganizations and contained a special provision re- 
garding the absorption by the ITO of the activities 
of older international organizations whose func- 
tions lie within its scope of action. Finally pro- 
vision was made for the settling of disputes con- 
cerning the interpretation of the charter within 
the ITO itself, appeal to the International Court 


*The work of Committee V, Administration and Organi- 
zation. 

? Chaps. II and VII. 

* The International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
has an Air Navigation Commission which has a structure 
comparable to those of the three commissions proposed 
by the United States for the International Trade Organi- 
zation. 
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of Justice being provided only with the consent of 
the Conference.* 

Committee V of the London meeting, to which 
were assigned the organizational aspects of the 
ITO charter, accepted the United States suggested 
draft charter as a basis for its discussion. It de- 
veloped agreed texts on all the articles involved 
except those dealing with voting, the method of 
composition of the Executive Board, and the spe- 
cific functions of the Commissions. The questions 
of voting and composition of the Executive Board 
were fully discussed and referred to the Interim 
Drafting Committee,’ which is now engaged in 
drawing up alternative draft texts in the light of 
these discussions. 


Membership and Functions 


The liberal provisions of the United States 
draft concerning membership were accepted with 
an amendment permitting the admission of new 
members by the Conference of the International 
Trade Organization without the prior approval 
of the Executive Board. 

Two significant changes were made in the article 
on functions of the Organization. First, the 
above-mentioned function of the Organization to 
develop and to obtain general acceptance of con- 
ventions and agreements designed to assure just 
and equitable treatment for foreign enterprises 
was considerably broadened. The Committee gave 
a very broad interpretation to the scope of these 
agreements and provided that members must either 
accept them or explain to the Organization within 
a period of 18 months their reasons for non- 
acceptance. Secondly, the Committee laid partic- 
ular stress upon the need for cooperation and 
avoidance of overlapping between the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, the United Nations, 
and the other specialized agencies. <A special 
clause was added setting up the achievement of 
economy of effort among the various organiza- 
tions as a function of the Organization. Com- 
mittee V left open the question of what functions 
the Organization should assume in the field of 
economic development and _ industrialization, 


*Except in matters involving national security, where 
appeal is unrestricted. 

*The Interim Drafting Committee was set up by the 
Preparatory Committee to edit the texts agreed upon at 
London and to prepare alternative drafts as to those 
portions where there was a division of opinion. 
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pending the decision of the Economic and Social} 
Council on this matter. 


The Conference 


The Committee adopted substantially the pro. 
visions of the United States draft as to the Con. 
ference. However, the provision under which the 
Conference may provide for the possibility af 
waiver in exceptional circumstances of the obli- 
gations of members was extended to cover all obli- 
gations assumed under the charter and not solely 
those in the field of commercial policy. This was 
done as a result of the concern expressed by certain 
delegations as to the possibility that many of the 
obligations under the charter might prove unrea- 
sonably onerous, especially during the transition 
period. The Committee also suggested that the 
Conference, in allocating the budget of the Or. 
ganization, should follow the principles adopted 
by the United Nations, in the absence of some 
other agreed arrangements. It was recognized 
that this question might be affected by the even- 
tual decision in the matter of weighted voting 
which is covered in the next section. 


Voting and Executive Board Membership 


No agreed text was arrived at as to the method 
of voting in the Conference. The majority of the 
delegations were in favor of the principle that each 
country should have one vote, which is the rule in 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
They argued that this is the most democratic sys- 
tem; that a small country may be relatively as 
vitally affected by a decision in the realm of for- 
eign trade as a large country, that the Conference 
might be the last resort of a small country in 
serious difficulties in the field of trade, and it 
should have an equal voice in the discussion of 
those difficulties ; that weighted voting would tend 
to submerge the interest of the many underde 
veloped countries; that special provisions as to 
voting are already contained in the charter to 
cover special cases (for example, in the case of com- 
modity agreements where consumer interests are 
given an equal vote with producer interests) ; and, 
finally, that the development of a workable for- 
mula acceptable to the large number of nations 
whose membership is desired would be nearly im- 
possible. On the other hand, the minority of 
delegations who did not regard weighted voting 
with disfavor argued that the interest of different 
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countries in the field of trade varied greatly, that 
the Organization cannot succeed without the active 
support of the major trading nations, who are a 
numerical minority among the nations of the 
world; that it is possible to measure degrees of 
importance in such a specialized field as that of 
foreign trade; that there are precedents for this 
system in the International Fund and Bank; and, 
finally, that it would be improper to give to a 
country representing wide colonial territories 
throughout the world the same vote as a small 
country confined to narrower regional interests. 
As to the related subject of possible permanent 
seats to be allocated to the major trading nations 
on the Executive Board, there was a disposition on 
the part of a majority of the members to favor 
some sort of arrangement of this kind, but no 
general agreement as to its terms. Various 
factors were advanced, some of which were 
also mentioned in connection with weighted vot- 
ing. These included economic importance, po- 


litical importance, geographical considerations, 
population and economic potentialities, national 
income, and the relative importance to any coun- 
try of its international trade. One suggestion, 
which gained considerable sympathy, would make 
the holders of 6 of 15 seats eligible for reelection, 
while the other 9 seats would rotate. It was sug- 
gested that this would mean in practice that the 
major trading powers would get special recogni- 
tion. 

The Committee failed, also, to agree as to the 
size of the Board. Some delegations argued for 
15 as a maximum while others wished as many as 
20 seats. 


The Executive Board 


The United States draft provisions as to the 
Board were altered in two significant ways. First, 
the Board’s control over the Commissions was 
strengthened by the provision that it should 
supervise their activities rather than merely review 
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them. Secondly, specific provision was added 
under which a member of the Organization not 
a member of the Board must be invited to partici- 
pate in its discussion of matters of particular and 
substantial concern to it. 


The Commissions 


The Committee devoted a considerable amount 
of its time to the question of the nature, functions, 
and composition of the Commissions. Many of 
the delegates feared that they might be competi- 
tive to the Secretariat, and it was suggested that 
they should be made subordinate to the Director 
General. The United States view was, however, 
finally accepted. It was agreed that the Commis- 
sions should be composed of individual experts 
of the highest possible prestige and ability whose 
services would probably not be available to the 
Organization if they were to be members of the 
Secretariat. It would be the function of the Sec- 
retariat to gather and marshal information for the 
Commissions and to supply all the necessary tech- 
nical and clerical personnel. The Director Gen- 
eral would always be conversant with their activi- 
ties through his right (or that of his deputies) to 
participate in all the Commissions’ deliberations 
and to initiate any proposal for their considera- 
tion. Inthe light of these considerations the Com- 
mittee agreed that it would not be necessary or 
desirable to make the Commissions subordinate 
to any body other than the Executive Board, made 
up of the representatives of governments. 

Many delegates felt that the Commission mem- 
bers should be invited to serve on a part-time basis 
so that prominent men in important positions in 
member countries might be persuaded to act on 
the Commissions and might, at the same time, 
be able to maintain intimate contact with the 
problems of their respective countries. While it 
was agreed that this would be desirable and pos- 
sible in many cases, it was also felt that in other 
cases the work of the Commissions would probably 
constitute a full-time job. 

Thus, the provisions of the United States draft 
were not substantially changed. Conditions of 
service on the Commissions are to be covered by 
regulations to be prescribed by the Conference in 
the light of operating experience. It was sug- 
gested that the Conference, in so prescribing, 
should consider the desirability of providing that 
the chairman of each Commission should serve 
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permanently so as to assure continuity. The de 
sirability of fair geographical distribution in the 
selection of members was also pointed out. 


The Secretariat 


In this connection, Committee V again stressed 
the danger of overlapping between the various in. 
ternational bodies in the international economie 
field and pointed out the necessity of using com. 
mon services so far as possible. 

The authority of the Director General over the 
Secretariat was increased by removing the United 
States suggestions concerning special reference to 
the functions of deputy Directors General and by 
leaving a maximum of discretion to the Director 
General himself. The Committee also incorpo- 
rated the provision in the United Nations Charter 
with respect to geographical distribution, but de- 
cided against inclusion of any provision confining 
membership in the Secretariat to nationals of mem- 
ber countries. 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Committee V approved, without substantial 
change, the United States suggested provisions as 
to relations with other organizations, legal ca- 
pacity, privileges and immunities, and payment 
of contributions. However, as to amendments of 
the charter, the Committee was concerned with 
the status of a minority member which failed to 
accept an amendment of substantial importance. 
After considerable discussion, it was decided to 
follow the precedent set in the Civil Aviation 
Organization and provide the Conference with 
the power to require the withdrawal of such 4 
member if it feels this to be necessary. 

In view of the terms of the United States legis- 
lation on reciprocal tariff reductions under which 
the United States may not commit itself to tariff 
reductions for a period of over three years, the 
Committee decided that the initial period during 
which no member can withdraw from the Organi- 
zation (except under special circumstances) 
should be reduced from five years to three. 

In the matter of interpretation of the charter, 
the Committee decided to add Chinese and Spanish 
to English and French as authoritative texts of the 
charter. The question of a Russian text was not 
raised at this session. 

As to the settlement of disputes, it was decided 

(Continued on page 285) 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Security Council: Regulation and Reduction of Armaments 


U.S. DRAFT RESOLUTION REGARDING THE IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON THE GENERAL REGU- 
LATION AND REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS‘! 
The Security Council, in consideration of the 
General Assembly Resolution of December 14, 
1946, on the “Principles Governing the Regulation 


and Reduction of Armaments”, 


Resolves: 

1. To establish a commission composed of the 
Members of the Security Council, the function of 
which shall be to make recommendations to the 
Security Council regarding the practical measures, 
including the provision of effective safeguards, for 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, except as regards those matters 
which fall within the competence of the Atomic 
Energy Commission as determined by the General 
Assembly Resolutions of January 24, 1946, and 
December 14, 1946. 

2. To create a committee of the Security Council 
consisting of a representative of each member of 
the Council which shall make recommendations 
to the Security Council regarding the terms of 
reference of the proposed Commission, including 
its relations with the Security Council, the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

3. To begin at its next meeting consideration of 
the First Report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion dated December 31, 1946, with particular ref- 
erence to the Recommendations contained in Part 
IIT * thereof. 


STATEMENT BY THE U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ‘ 


The United States submits for the consideration 
of the Council a brief three-point resolution. I 
should like to explain what our thinking is in 
submitting this proposal. 

You will note that it calls upon the Council to 
begin at its next meeting consideration of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Report. It is com- 
mon sense for the Security Council to take full ad- 
vantage of the arduous effort spent by the Atomic 
Energy Commission during the past year in for- 
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mulating a set of principles upon which a majority 
of the members of the Security Council have found 
it possible to agree. 

The control of atomic energy is of supreme 
importance, not only because of its terrible and 
destructive effects when used as a weapon but also 
because of its tremendous possibilities for the bene- 
fitof mankind. In order that this great discovery 
may be employed to the full for peaceful pur- 
poses, it must be controlled so that it cannot be 
used for warfare. 

My Government believes that the international 
control of atomic energy, including effective safe- 
guards by way of inspection and other means, and 
effective provision for the collective enforcement 
of sanctions against violations, is fundamental to 
the establishment of international peace and se- 
curity and to the regulation and reduction of other 
weapons. Following World War I the United 
States had a bitter experience with unilateral dis- 
armament. My Government will not repeat this 
error. ‘Twice in the past generation we have been 
compelled to take part in great and bloody wars. 
In neither case were we equipped at the outset with 
the armaments which other peace-loving states 
might have wished us to possess. Had we pos- 
sessed adequate armaments, both wars might have 
been avoided. 

The United States is committed to the principles 
of international collective security set forth in the 
United Nations Charter. In fulfilment of its obli- 
gation under this Charter, the United States must 
insist that in any plan or program for the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments practical 
security arrangements must be a primary consid- 
eration. The members of the United Nations 
must have definite, concrete assurances that effec- 


1 Submitted by the U.S. Representative, Warren R. Aus- 
tin, at the ninety-eighth meeting of the Security Council 
in New York, N.Y. Security Council document 8/264, Feb. 
4, 1947. 

? BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1946, p. 1137. 

3 BULLETIN of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 111. 

“Made in the Security Council on Feb. 4, 1947 and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Delegation to the United 
Nations on the same date. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


tive and enforceable safeguards with regard to 
such security arrangements have been established 
before committing themselves to final plans for the 
reduction of armaments and armed forces. 

Furthermore, the negotiation and conclusion of 
the peace treaties with Germany and Japan have 
a direct bearing on the prospects for the reduction 
and regulation of armaments and armed forces. 
The organization of the world for peace depends 
upon the solution of the many grave problems in- 
volved in these peace settlements. The progress 
of the work in this field must therefore be taken 
fully into account as we go forward in the United 
Nations toward the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces. 

This does not mean that the United States is 
opposed to any concurrent discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments. On the contrary, our draft 
resolution provides for the establishment of a 
commission for this purpose, and provides for its 
composition. 

It seems clear that before such a commission can 
begin any effective work it is most important to 
define precisely its terms of reference, particularly 
its relationship with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Military Staff Committee. The ex- 
ercise of a little care to solve these problems prop- 
erly now might well avoid difficulties later on. 
We should be particularly careful to avoid over- 
lapping functions between the new commission 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. All of the 
members of the Council will realize the advantages 
which have accrued from the careful drafting 
which went into the terms of reference of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Our present task 
certainly is a comparable one. In view of the fact 
that the Council has a great deal of complicated 
business on its agenda, that questions of principle 
have apparently been settled in the Council, and 
that there are a number of resolutions before the 
Council in this matter, it would appear that it 
would be a matter of substantial convenience to the 
Council to set up a subcommittee to draft an agreed 
resolution. 

When the commission gets to work, the prob- 
lems with which it must deal are primarily the 
“how” and the “when”. 

By the “how” I mean what safeguards must be 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 22, 1946, p. 1138. 
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included in any treaties or conventions to protect 
complying states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions. 

In referring to the question of “when”, I have 
first of all in mind what I have just said with re. 
spect to the peace treaties. I also have in mind 
the relationship between the regulation of arma- 
ments and the provision of armed forces under 
article 43 of the Charter or for collective action 
under any treaty. ‘There are other elements which 
must be considered in determining the timing of 
arms reduction, but these two are in our opinion 
much the most important. 

Only by answering the questions of the “how” 
and the “when”, as the Assembly’s resolution of 
December 14 itself makes clear, can the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces be accomplished. 

In sum, Mr. President, my Government sincerely 
believes that the resolution it is now proposing em- 
bodies the most effective first steps toward the reg- 
ulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces and the eventual establishment of freedom 
from the appalling fear of war. 

The policy of the United States has been and 
will continue to be to contribute to the utmost 
toward the achievement of collective security and 
international control of armaments and armed 
forces. That policy we have pursued and will con- 
tinue to pursue in the Security Council, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and in all other organs of the 
United Nations, as well as outside the United Na- 
tions in the making of the peace treaties with the 
Axis powers and the settlement of other issues 
between the Allies that have arisen from the war. 

The United States considers that it is the pri- 
mary task of the Council in the coming months to 
progress as rapidly as possible toward agreement 
upon an international system of control that will 
provide the “practical and effective safeguards by 
way of inspection and other means to protect com- 
plying states against the hazards of violations and 
evasions”® that the General Assembly has ree- 
ognized are essential to the regulation and redue- 
tion of armaments. 

There is only one road to disarmament. That is 
the road of genuine collective security and genuine 
international control of all armaments and of 
armed forces. Along that road the United States 
desires to advance as fast and as far as our fellow 
members of the United Nations will travel with us. 
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Commission on Human Rights 


U. S. PROPOSALS REGARDING AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF RIGHTS! 


Proposals 
The United States proposes : 


1. that the Commission on Human Rights should 
consider the following questions at its forthcom- 
ing session before proceeding with the drafting 
of an international bill of rights: 


(a) the legal form of the bill; 

(6) the subject matter to be dealt with in the 
bill; 

(c) the implementation of the bill; 


2. that the Commission should, before adjourn- 
ing, 

(a) appoint a working group to draft an in- 
ternational bill of rights for submission to the 
Commission at its next session, following closely 
the Commission’s decisions on the points listed in 
paragraph 1 above; 

(6) suggest methods of consulting with inter- 
ested agencies, commissions, and subcommissions 
in the drafting of an international bill of rights. 


ll. Specific Suggestions 


1. With regard to the legal form of an interna- 
tional bill of rights, the United States suggests 
that the Commission should first prepare it in the 
form of a Declaration on Human Rights and Fun- 
damental Freedoms to be adopted as a General 
Assembly resolution. This Declaration should be 
of such a character as to command the respect of 
people throughout the world and should be framed 
with a view to speedy adoption by the General 
Assembly. The resolution containing this Declara- 
tion should make provision for the subsequent 
preparation by the Commission on Human Rights 
of one or more conventions on human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. This course, it is thought, 
would permit prompt adoption of a broad state- 
ment of human rights and allow time for the work- 
ing out of detailed treaty provisions on specific 
matters, 

2. Among the categories of rights which the 
United States suggests should be considered are 
the following: 
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(a) personal rights, such as freedom of speech, 
information, religion, and rights of property; 

(6) procedural rights, such as safeguards for 
persons accused of crime; 

(c) social rights, such as the right to employ- 
ment and social security and the right to enjoy 
minimum standards of economic, social, and cul- 
tural well-being. 

(d) political rights, such as the right to citizen- 
ship and the right of citizens to participate in their 
government. 


It is recognized that the definition of rights 
within these categories is a task of great difficulty, 
which cannot be performed by the Commission at 
its forthcoming session, but it is submitted that 
these categories taken together include the rights 
which persons of differing national, legal, eco- 
nomic, and social systems would regard as the 
human rights and fundamental freedoms to be 
promoted and respected by the United Nations. 


3. With regard to implementation, the United 
States suggests that the General Assembly reso- 
lution setting forth the Declaration on Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms should recom- 
mend the Declaration as a standard to be observed 
by members. It might also recommend that these 
rights be incorporated in constitutions and in 
legislation, to be observed and enforced by ad- 
ministrative and judicial authorities. 


The conventions suggested earlier might con- 
tain provisions for reporting by the signatories 
on the application of the convention and on the 
position of their law and practice regarding the 
rights stipulated in the convention. They might 
also, if feasible, empower the Commission on 
Human Rights to recommend to states measures to 
give effect to the convention. 

4, The United States proposes the appointment 
of a working group to draft the Declaration, since 
the Commission’s agenda for the forthcoming 
meeting is long and the decisions to be reached 


*E/CN.4/17, beb. 6, 1947. 
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with respect to the foregoing questions will require 
more extended consideration than will be possible 
at the forthcoming session of the Commission. 
The decisions with regard to subject matter to be 
included would furnish leads to the drafting group 
to guide it in formulating specific provisions or in 
evaluating proposals which may be made or re- 
ferred to it. 

All bills which have been submitted to the Com- 
mission should be referred to the working group 
for study in the light of the decisions of principle 
reached by the Commission. 

The subsequent drafting of conventions for sub- 
mission by the Economic and Social Council to 
the General Assembly and adoption by members 


might be performed by the same working group, 
or one or more new ones might be formed. 

The Commission may consider it desirable to 
consult with organs, commissions, or specialized 
agencies of the United Nations with regard to the 
drafting of certain provisions. It might, there. 
fore, suggest to the working group methods of 
consultation with these bodies. 

6. In order to submit the Declaration on Human 
Rights, if possible, to the Second Session of the 
General Assembly, it is suggested that the working 
group complete its work in time for consideration 
by the Commission (possibly in June) and the 
Fifth Session of the Economic and Social Council 
(summer 1947). 


U.S. PROPOSAL FOR SUBCOMMISSION ON PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 
AND PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION ! 


The Subcommissions on Protection of Minori- 
ties and on the Prevention of Discrimination 
should be combined in one Subcommission on the 
Protection of Minorities and the Prevention of 
Discrimination with terms of reference along the 
following lines: 


Terms of Reference of Subcommission on the Pro- 
tection of Minorities and the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination 


Functions 


The functions of the Subcommission on the Pro- 
tection of Minorities and the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination established by the Commission on 
Human Rights pursuant to authority given by 
resolution of the Economic and Social Council of 
June 21, 1946 shall be: 


(1) To determine what practices are to be con- 
sidered “discrimination” and to set forth the prin- 
ciples which should be applied in the prevention 
of discrimination ; 

(2) To ascertain with the assistance of the Sec- 
retariat where discrimination as thus determined 
exists with due respect to (a) the functions of the 
Commission on the Status of Women concerning 
discrimination because of sex; and (6) the func- 
tions of the Trusteeship Council ; 


* Presented to the Commission on Human Rights by the 
U.S. Representative, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, on Jan. 
29, 1947 and released to the press by the U.S. Delegation to 
the United Nations on the same date. 
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(3) To determine what is meant by “minorities” 
and to set forth principles which should be applied 
in the protection of minorities ; 

(4) To receive and examine under such regula- 
tions as the Subcommission may adopt communica- 
tions, whether oral or written, on matters within 
its jurisdiction ; 

(5) To make recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights for the prevention of dis- 
crimination and for the protection of minorities; 

(6) To submit reports from time to time to the 
Commission on Human Rights which, in turn, may 
recommend to the Economic and Social Council 
the publication of these reports. 


Composition 


(1) The Subcommission shall be composed of 
eleven persons selected by the Commission in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General and subject 
to the consent of the governments of the countries 
of which the persons are nationals. Not more than 
one person shall be selected from any single coun- 
try. 

(2) The terms of office of the members shall be 
three years. Members shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion. In the event that a member is unable to serve 


for the full three-year term a person selected by | 


the Commission subject to the foregoing provi- 
(Continued on page 302) 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





In Session as of February 9, 1947 
Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council re 
Military Staff Committee .. . “a 
Commission on Atomic Energy. . .. . , 

Telecommunications Advisory Committee . 
ECOSOC: 
Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, 
Preparatory Committee 
Human Rights Commission 
Statistical Commission 
Population Commission . ‘ 
Transport and Communications Commission . , 
Commission on the Status of Women . 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
With Portugal . ee 
With Spain 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan. . 


PICAO: 
Interim Council 
Air Transport Committee: Sixth Session. 
Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division . 
Accident Investigation Division 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


a— a a a oe 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies . 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): 
Custodial Claims 


Meetings on Conflicting 


ILO Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining . 


Conference of the International Union for Protection of Industrial 
Property 


Scheduled for February - April 1947 


Signing of Peace Treaties With Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Finland 


International Court of Justice 
International Refugee Organization: Preparatory Commission . 


International Office of Public Health: Meeting of Committee on 
Finance and Transfer 


Emergency Economic Committee for Europe (EECE): Subcom- 
mittee on Emergency Housing Problems 











Washington 


Lake Success. . . 


Lake Success. . . 


Lake Success. . . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success. 


Lake Success. 
Lake Success. . . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success. . 
Lake Success . 


Lisbon ; 
Madrid . . 


Washington . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Melbourne . 


London . 


Brussels . . 


ee -@-8 “8 


eo. 8 +4. 87 3 


Los Angeles . . 
Neuchatel... . 


Paris . 


The Hague 


The Hague. 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


2 Tentative. 
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es. oe ae 


2). @ 2 oo oo ere 





1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
Nov. 10 
1947 
Jan. 20—Feb. 28 


Jan. 27—Feb. 10 
Jan. 27—Feb. 7 
Feb. 5-19? 
Feb. 5-192 
Feb. 9-23 2 


1946 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


1947 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 14-Feb.7 
Feb. 4 
Feb. 4 


Jan. 14-Feb. 24 
Jan. 29 


Feb. 3-12 
Feb. 5 


Feb, 10 


Feb. 10 
Feb. 11-222 
Feb. 11-14 


Feb. 13-15 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





United Nations: 
ECOSOC: 
Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas, Working Group for Asia and the Far East 
Non-governmental Organizations Committee . 


Standing Committee on Negotiations With Specialized Agencies ; 


Economic and Social Council: Fourth Session 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities 
Trusteeship Council. 


National Livestock Exposition and Fair . 


PICAO: 
Airworthiness Division ; 
Airline Operating Practices Division ; 


International Emergency Children’s Fund: Executive Board and 
Special Committee Meeting 


ILO: 
101st Session of the Governing Body ; 
Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories . 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
Preparatory Meeting of Statistical Experts 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. 


International Wheat Conference 


European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): Seventh 
Session of the Council 


Council of Foreign Ministers . 


World Health Organization (WHO): 
mission 


Third Session of Interim Com- 


Interparliamentary Union: 36th Plenary Session . 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meet- 


ing of Preparatory Commission 
International Red Cross Committee. 


Fifth International Hydrographic Conference 


International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Navigation .... 





Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success. 
Geneva . 

Lake Success . 


Habana . 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Lake Success . 


Geneva . 
London . 
Geneva . 
Montreal 
Geneva . 


London . 


Paris . 


Moscow . 


Geneva . 


Cairo . 


Geneva . 


Geneva . 


Monaco . 


New York and New London . 





1947 
Feb. 14-21 


Feb. 25-27 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 26 


Feb. 18-24 


Feb. 18 
Feb. 25 


Feb. 24 


Mar. 5-8 
Mar. 17-22 
Mar. 24—29 
March 
Apr. 23 


Mar. 6? 
Mar. 62 


Mar. 10 
Mar. 31 


~I 


Apr. 
Apr. 8 


Apr. 14-26 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 28 





2 Tentative. 


Activities and Developments » 


The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 10 the composition of seven special panels 


SPECIAL PANELS TO HOLD ITO HEARINGS 


[Released to the press February 10) 


which will hold informal hearings on the proposed 


Charter for an International Trade Organization } 


in several American cities, starting on February 
25, 1947. 


It was pointed out that these hearings, to obtain 
interested American opinion on the proposed trade 
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Charter, are separate from recent hearings in 
Washington on tariff reductions and reciprocal 
trade agreements, which were conducted by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Locations, dates, and panels for the ITO hear- 
ings are as follows: 


Washington, February 25, Room 474, Department of State 


Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs, Department of State, Chairman 

Lynn R. Edminster, Vice Chairman of Tariff Commis- 
sion 

David Morse, Assistant Secretary in Charge of Inter- 
national Affairs, Department of Labor 

L. A. Wheeler, Division of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, Department of Agriculture 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant to Secretary for In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce 

Secretary: John M. Leddy, Commercial Policy Division, 
Department of State 


New York, February 27-28 (to be announced later) 


Willard Thorp, Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of State, Chairman 

Oscar B. Ryder, Tariff Commission 

Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Assistant to Secretary for In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce 

Secretary: John M. Leddy, Commercial Policy Division, 
Department of State 


Chicago, March 3, Room 582, U.S. Court House, Clark and 
Adams Streets 

Donald D. Kennedy, International Resources Division, 
Department of State, Chairman 

Louis Lorwin, Economic Adviser, Department of Com- 
merce 

George Bronz, Special Assistant to the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury 

Secretary: Willis C. Armstrong, Commercial Policy 
Division, Department of State 


Boston, March 3, Federal Court Room No. 5, 12th Floor, 
Federal Post Office Building, Milk and Devonshire 
Streets 

Winthrop G. Brown, Commercial Policy Division, De- 
partment of State, Chairman 

Oscar B. Ryder, Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission 

Frank M. Shields, Director, Commercial Policy, De- 
partment of Commerce 

Secretary: Edmund Kellogg, International Organization 
Affairs Division, Department of State 


New Orleans, March 8, International House Auditorium 

Clair Wilcox, Director, Office of International Trade 
Policy, Department of State, Chairman 

John H. G. Pierson, Adviser to Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of Labor Relations, Department of Labor 

Robert Schwenger, Special Assistant to the Director, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department 
of Agriculture 

Secretary: Robert P. Terrill, Assistant Chief, Interna- 
tional Resources Division, Department of State 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 
Denver, March 10, Room 339 (Petit Jury Room) Post 
Office Building, 18th and Stout Streets 
(Panel and Secretary, same as Chicago Group) 


San Francisco, March 10, Room 417, U.S. Customs Court, 
Appraisers Building, 630 Sansome Street 


(Panel and Secretary, same as New Orleans Group 
except John P. Gregg, Tariff Commission, in the 
place of Robert Schwenger, Department of Agricul- 
ture) 

These hearings are intended to assist agencies 
of the United States Government to obtain a full 
expression of American opinion in preparation 
for the April 8, 1947, meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee on Trade and Employment, created by 
the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations on February 18, 1946. The proposed 
Charter was prepared by the Committee at its 
first meeting in London October 15-November 26, 
1946. 

As announced in the Butiettn of February 9, 
1947, page 257, final dates for receipt of notifica- 
tion of desire to present oral views at the hearings 
are as follows: 

For Washington and New York hearings: Feb- 
ruary 12, 1947 

For hearings in the other cities: February 20, 
1947 

Such notifications should be addressed to the 
Executive Secretary, Executive Committee on 
Economic Foreign Policy, Room 133, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. Each letter should 
state at which of the places listed above the writer 
wishes to present his oral views. All persons de- 
siring to present oral views will be advised by the 

<xecutive Secretary regarding the time of their 
individual appearances. 

Views in writing regarding the proposed 
Charter for an International Trade Organization 
should be transmitted to the same address, prefer- 
ably by February 12, 1947, and in any event not 
later than March 1, 1947. It would be of assist- 
ance to the Committee if persons submitting 
written views could supply 10 copies. 

The hearings are under the auspices of the 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign Policy, 
which consists of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor, and the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. Chairman of the Committee is Willard L. 
Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. (For further background information 
refer to BuLLetin of January 12, 1947, page 68.) 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


U.S. DELEGATION TO ILO COMMITTEE ON 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTION AND REFINING 

{Released to the press February 3] 

The Department of State announced on Feb- 


ruary 3 the composition of the United States dele- 
gation, as approved by the President, to the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Petroleum Production 
and Refining of the International Labor Organi- 
zation. These nominations were submitted by the 
Secretary of State upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of Labor. The meeting was held 
at Los Angeles from February 3 to 12, 1947. 

The committee was one of the eight major in- 
dustrial committees which form part of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization’s machinery. Ini- 
tial meetings of six of the eight bodies have al- 
ready been held: Coal Mining; Inland Transpor- 
tation; Iron and Steel; Metal Trades; Textiles; 
and Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works. 

The present committee considered social prob- 
lems in the petroleum industry in terms of future 
international cooperation. 

It was composed of representatives of the fol- 
lowing twelve countries: Canada, Colombia, 
Egypt, France, Iran, Iraq, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Venezuela. Each national delegation 
was made up of two government members, two 
management representatives, and two labor repre- 
sentatives. The composition of the United States 
delegation was as follows: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 


STATES 

Members 

John H. G. Pierson, Economic Adviser to the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor 

John A. Loftus, Chief, Petroleum Division, Department 
of State 

Adwisers 

Duncan Campbell, Labor Adviser to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Department of the Interior 

Samuel E. Hill, Consultant on Labor Relations, Oil and 
Gas Division, Department of the Interior 

Milton Derber, Economist, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
Members 
Charles E. Shaw, Manager, Overseas Employee Relations, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, New York, N.Y. 
James Tanham, Vice President, The Texas Company, New 
York, N.Y. 
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REPRESENTING THE WorRKERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES 
Members 


Herbert Woods, Representative, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

H. M. McNeel, Representative, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Washington, D.C. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR WORLD TELECOMMUNI. 
CATIONS CONFERENCES 
[Released to the press February 7] 

The Department of State announced on Febru- 
ary 7 that, in collaboration with the International 
Bureau of the International Telecommunications 
Union, arrangements have been completed to hold 
the World Telecommunications Conferences dur- 
ing the spring and summer in Atlantic City, NWJ., 
where existing international telecommunication 
agreements will be revised. The first of these con- 
ferences, the Radio Administrative Conference, 
will begin on May 15, 1947 and will be followed 
in succession by the Plenipotentiary Telecommuni- 
cations Conference and the Short Wave Broad- 
casting Conference. 

The International Telecommunications Union 
consists of a membership of approximately 80 
countries which are party to the international 
telecommunications convention now in_ force 
(Madrid 1932). The convention and its appended 
agreements control the world-wide operation of 
telecommunications. To carry out the adminis- 
trative functions of the Union in the interim be- 
tween conferences, a bureau was established in 
Bern under the supervision of the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation, which regulates its 
organization. 

The Union last met in general session at Cairo 
in 1938 when the radio regulations and the tele- 
phone and telegraph regulations of the Madrid 
convention were revised. 

Great advances and changes in telecommunica- 
tions techniques during the war have rendered 
obsolete the provisions of the Madrid and Cairo 
agreements. The conferences in Atlantic City 
will undertake to bring these provisions up to date 
and to revise the present legislative machinery of 
the Union so as to permit such future revisions of 
the agreements as may be necessary to keep them 
in step with the advances in this field made by 
science. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Cooperation With Congress on Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES A. EATON! 


[Released to the press February 4] 
February 3, 1947. 


My Dear Mr. Eaton: 

I have your letter of January 29 advising me 
of the adoption by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the resolution, a copy of which accom- 
panies your letter. The resolution invites the Sec- 
retary of State to cooperate with the Committee 
in various respects so as to aid the Committee in 
the formulation and execution of a bi-partisan for- 
eign policy and also to aid the Committee in coop- 
erating with the President and myself in the dis- 
charge of our responsibilities. The resolution also 
states the desire and purpose of the Committee to 
discharge its obligations to the people and to the 
House of Representatives of recommending legis- 
lative action only after full knowledge of the facts 
and policies involved. 

Let me say immediately that I am glad to accept 
the invitation of the Committee and that I am in 
sympathy with the desires evidenced by the resolu- 
tion and your letter to further mutual cooperation 
between the Committee and the Department of 
State in the furtherance of a bi-partisan foreign 
policy, and to assist in fulfilling our respective 


responsibilities to the people and their Represent- 
atives. You will appreciate that it would not be 
appropriate for me to comment upon the portions 
of the resolution which are concerned with the 
relationship between the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and other committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Perhaps it is not inappropriate, how- 
ever, for me to say that the Department of State 
is in agreement with the desirability of avoiding 
unnecessary duplication of studies and hearings. 

I wish to thank you for the expressions in the 
resolution of the desire and purpose of the Com- 
mittee to cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
President and myself. On behalf of the President 
and myself, we fully reciprocate. I am confident 
we can work out the details satisfactorily. 

The report of the subcommittee referred to in 
your presentation of the resolution to the House 
on January 29, 1947, recognizes the constitutional 
responsibilities with respect to the conduct of for- 
eign affairs. Without any derogation from these 
responsibilities, I am confident that they can be 
best fulfilled by the cooperation proposed in the 
resolution of your Committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gerorce C. MarsHatn 


RESOLUTION ON POWERS, DUTIES, AND SCOPE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Wuereas, the Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
established in 1822, and by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 (1) has been given jurisdic- 
tion as a standing committee over relations of the 
United States with foreign nations generally, and 
(2) shall exercise continuous watchfulness of the 
execution by the Department of State and the 
agencies of the United States Government of the 
laws relating to the relations of the United States 
with foreign nations generally ; and 

Wuereas, the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 gives apparently conflicting jurisdiction to 
other House Committees, and the possible over- 
lapping jurisdiction of committees may result in 


February 16, 1947 


duplication of committee activities and unneces- 
sary demands upon the time of departmental offi- 
cers in appearing before committee, and 
Wuereas, by tradition and precedent peculiarly 
close relations have grown up between the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the Executive Depart- 
ments with reference to foreign affairs, and 
Whereas, it is the desire and purpose of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to aid in the formu- 
lation and execution of a bi-partisan foreign policy 
and to cooperate to the fullest extent with the 
President and the new Secretary of State in the 


*Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House 
of Representatives. 
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discharge of their grave responsibilities, while at 
the same time discharging its obligations to the 
people and to the House of Representatives, of 
recommending legislative action only after full 
knowledge of the facts and policies involved. 

Now, THEREFORE, 

Be it resolved (1) that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs make a detailed study of the laws 
affecting the relations of the United States with 
foreign nations generally, and that a study be 
made of the international organizations of which 
the United States is a member ; 

(2) that the Committee on Foreign Affairs in- 
vite the Secretary of State to cooperate with the 
Committee in such study and to furnish all neces- 
sary information as to the organization, the per- 
sonnel and the policies of the Department of State 
and international agreements to which the United 
States is a party, and that the committee agree to 
safeguard such information against any disclosure 
which is incompatible with the public interest, and 


(3) that upon the acceptance by the Secretary 
of State of this invitation and agreement, that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs recommend to the 
Speaker and to the other committees of the House 
of Representatives, that no other committee make 
any unnecessary duplicating studies of the organi- 
zation, personnel and policies of the Department 
of State; that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
invite duly appointed sub-committees from other 
committees to participate in hearings held by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on subject matter 
which is within the jurisdiction of such other com- 
mittees, and that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs request the Appropriations Committee and 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and the other committees whose 
powers and duties may involve foreign affairs to 
permit sub-committees of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to participate in hearings by such 
committees which involve the organization, per- 
sonnel or policies of the Department of State and 
matters relating to the relations of the United 
States with foreign affairs generally, and 

Be it Further Resolved, that copies of this reso- 
lution be submitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of State, and the 
Chairmen of the Standing Committees of the 
House of Representatives. 


*Made public by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on Feb. 5, 1947. 
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Department of State Submits 27 Items 
for Senate Consideration ' 


Urgent Items in Order of Priority 


Legislation to continue relief programs after 
UNRRA 


Treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria along with implementing 
legislation 

Legislation for United States membership on 
International Refugee Organization 


Senate consent to ratification of the Anglo- 
American petroleum agreement 


Legislation for Children’s Fund from UNRRA 
liquidation 

Legislation for entry of displaced persons in 
United States 


Adherence to Constitution of World Health 
Organization 


Legislation to permit cultural-relations activity 
outside Western Hemisphere 

Proposed joint resolution concerning accession 
of United States to convention on privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations 


Legislation providing a gift tax amendment 
to permit tax-exempt gifts to United Nations 


Important Items for This Session of Congress With- 
out Regard to Priority 


Congressional action on Canadian-American 
agreement on St. Lawrence Waterway and Power 
Project 


Joint resolution approving agreement regard- 
ing United Nations site 


Senate consent to ratification of treaty of 
friendship, commerce and navigation with China 


Senate consent to ratification of taxation con- 
vention with France 


Amendment to International Organization 
Immunities Act (Public Law 291, 79th Cong.) 


Legislation for authority for control of exporta- 
tion and importation of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war 


Legislation for increase of Cuban sugar quota 


Legislation for payment of Mexican railroad 
workers’ claims 
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Legislation providing a federal charter for In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs 


Appropriations for completion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway 


Legislation for Philippine veterans regarding 
GI Bill of Rights 


Legislation to authorize the Government to 
operate international radio broadcasting facilities 
through a publicly chartered corporation 


Legislation for CAB regulation of United States 
air carrier rates abroad 


Legislation for detail of United States military 
and naval missions to foreign governments 


Legislation to prohibit the unauthorized use 
of the name, seal, and emblem of the United 
Nations (implementation of a General Assembly 
resolution ) 

Legislation authorizing United States agencies 
to furnish supplies and equipment to public inter- 
national organizations 


Revision of United Nations Participation Act 
of 1945 (Public Law 264, 79th Congress) 





London Meeting—Continued from page 274 


that the charter should cover the settlement of all 
disputes arising not only out of the interpretation 
of the charter but also out of its operation. In 
discussing the matter of disputes, the two follow- 
ing questions were raised, among others: 


First, the Committee decided that the Execu- 
tive Board should be specifically enabled, at the 
outset of a dispute, to refer the dispute to arbitra- 
tion in cases where the parties consent and on the 
understanding that it should be final. 


Secondly, there was a split of opinion as to ap- 
peals from the decisions of the Conference to the 
International Court of Justice. On one hand, 
some delegations felt that, in order to prevent 
undue delays in reaching final settlements, and 
for reasons of prestige, the Organization should be 
able itself to settle finally all disputes arising in 
its field (except those involving national security ) 
and should be able to deny appeals from its de- 
cisions to the International Court. These dele- 
gations argued that it should be possible for the 
Conference to cut off appeals in trivial or non- 
justifiable matters. Other delegations argued that 
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the Conference might act on political grounds and 
that no aggrieved country should be cut off from its 
right of appeal to the impartial and non-political 
decision of the Court. These delegations felt that 
no country would so appeal unless it believed that 
the matter was of great importance. It was finally 
agreed that the Conference should establish pro- 
cedures governing such appeals, and it was sug- 
gested that these might include a requirement that 
an appeal might be denied by a two-thirds vote 
of the Conference. Several delegations, however, 
submitted a paper to the Interim Drafting Com- 
mittee stressing the desirability of unrestricted ap- 
peal to the Court and suggesting the establishment 
of an economic chamber as a part of the structure 
of the Court. 

In connection with the article on entry into force 
of the charter, the Committee approved the pro- 
vision in the United States draft providing that 
the charter might be brought into force by fewer 
than 20 countries, since it was assumed that, as a 
practical matter, the countries which took such a 
step would control a significant part of the world’s 
foreign trade, and since it was felt to be impor- 
tant to provide added assurance that the work of 
the International Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment would not be wasted. Special provisions 
were also added to cover the overseas territories of 
members which might have varying degrees of 
autonomy in matters of trade and whose status 
might be expected to change after the charter has 
taken effect. 


The articles agreed upon by Committee V were 
accepted by the Preparatory Committee at its con- 
cluding plenary sessions and are now under con- 
sideration by the Interim Drafting Committee, 
meeting in New York, from the point of view of 
editing. They will then be reconsidered by the 
Second Session of the Preparatory Committee, 
meeting in Geneva in April 1947, where it is hoped 
that present conflicting views with regard to 
weighted voting and the composition of the Exec- 
utive Board will be reconciled. The drafting of 
the articles as to the specific functions of the three 
Commissions is expected to be a simple matter, the 
substance of which will flow from the decisions 
made in regard to the other sections of the charter. 


Thus it appears that from an organizational as 
well as from a substantive point of view the Inter- 
national Trade Organization has made substantial 
progress in its road to establishment. 
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Statements by the Secretary of State at Press Conference of February 7 


General [Released to the press February 7] 


It has been the President’s and Mr. Byrnes’ pol- 
icy, as it will be mine, to make the influence of this 
country felt in international affairs by doing all 
that can be done to strengthen and perfect the 
United Nations as an instrument for the discus- 
sion of international problems and the mainte- 
nance of international peace. Along with this pol- 
icy goes that of taking a full and active part in the 
working out of peace settlements which will form 
a lasting basis upon which the United Nations can 
perform its functions. 


Disarmament 


The statement which Senator Austin made in 
the Security Council on February 4 regarding the 
regulation of armaments represented, as he said, 
“a well-settled, thoroughly considered opinion of 
the Government of the United States.” 

The goal we are all seeking is peace with a de- 
pendable basis for collective security. The United 
States Government will work with other nations 
to attain this goal as rapidly as possible. That is 
the first essential, I think, on the road to disarma- 
ment. It will not be a short road or an easy one. 

The international control of atomic energy with 
effective safeguards is of first importance. It is 
not a problem of disarmament in the conventional 
sense. Mankind can never feel secure so long as 
this great destructive force remains uncontrolled. 
That is why we are giving primary emphasis to 
solving the problems it presents. 

Also essential to the establishment of real se- 
curity are solutions acceptable to the great powers 
of the tremendous issues which the peace settle- 
ment poses. It is difficult to see how any real dis- 
armament, or even any substantial reduction of 
armaments, can take place until such solutions have 
been found. 


The United States Government, I am sure, will 
avoid with care a repetition of the tragic conse- 
quences of unilateral disarmament and the limita- 
tion of armaments as was done in 1921. The prob- 
lem cannot be solved on an emotional basis. This 
time it has to be on a practical basis. 
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Moscow 


Membership of U. S. Group. I will be ac- 
companied by approximately the same group 
which attended Secretary Byrnes at New York 
and Paris. In other words, I am going to join a 
team. I might say of veterans. It is expected 
that my deputy will be Mr. Robert Murphy and 
that General Clay may consult with the United 
States group at times. 

Participation of the Senators. You have 
already had a statement by Senator Vandenberg 
and Senator Connally as to their position. That 
was reached after a lengthy discussion with me 
on the same day it was issued. I thoroughly un- 
derstand their position and have complete con- 
fidence in their support on the general basis of a 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

The Press. The Soviet Embassy has now 
informed us officially that no more than 15 to 20 
American correspondents could be accommodated, 
We are asking the Soviet Government to increase 
this figure. We are also endeavoring to obtain 
broadcasting facilities for correspondents, which 
you will recall has already been discussed with 
Mr. Molotov. Ambassador Smith has previously 
been pressing for admission of broadcasters. 

Since there is a problem of selection from among 
the 73 correspondents who have applied to go to 
Moscow, it is obvious that the Department of 
State cannot itself undertake to select from among 
all those who have applied. Mr. McDermott will 
advise or consult any committee which the cor- 
respondents themselves, or their papers, may care 
to appoint to make this selection. 


1The Department of State announced to the press on 
Feb. 8 that Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary for Press Relations, was instructed to ad- 
vise or consult any committee which the correspondents 
themselves, or their papers, cared to appoint to make this 
selection. 

The Congressional Standing Committee of Correspond- 
ents and the State Department Correspondents Associa- 
tion appointed representatives to sit as a committee with 
Mr. McDermott to propose principles on which a system 
of priority could be applied. 

(Footnote continued on neat page) 
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Argentine Policy 


There has been no change in the policy an- 
nounced by Secretary Byrnes on April 8, 1946, in 
his statement which speaks for itself. There are 
no United States restrictions on trade with the 
Argentine except in respect to exportation of 
arms and implements of war. With regard to the 
status of the compliance issue, I refer you to the 
Department’s self-explanatory statement of Jan- 
uary 25. 


Reorganization 


The most important thing that has been done 
was the amalgamation of the various coordinating 
and administrative bodies now directly serving 
the Office of the Secretary into a single Secretariat. 
This will be an expediting and coordinating or- 
ganization, and in no way a policy-making group. 
As the organization develops, the necessary revi- 
sions, regulations, and procedures will be an- 
nounced. 

Carlisle H. Humelsine, Director of the Office of 
Departmental Administration, has been detailed 
to organize the Secretariat. 

Stanley T. Orear is named Acting Director of 
the Office of Departmental Administration. 


Continued from page 286 


The committee met at 12:15 p.m. on Feb. 8 at the 
Department of State and unanimously agreed on the 
following statement: 


“1, The Committee deplores the fact that Russia has 
consented to grant visas to only 20 press and radio cor- 
respondents and photographers to attend the CFM meet- 
ing in Moscow. The Committee recommends that con- 
tinued strong representations be made for additional visas 
for American correspondents and endorses the representa- 
tions already made by the Secretary of State. 

“2. While these negotiations are proceeding, the Com- 
mittee proposes as a tentative rule that priority be granted 
organizations which demonstrated their concern in CFM 
news by coverage of CFM meetings both at Paris and New 
York. The Committee interprets such coverage to mean 
assignment of an American reporter to these two meetings 
for the majority of days they were in session. 

“3. Wire services, newspapers, news magazines, and 
radio organizations which can qualify under paragraph 2, 
but have American correspondents currently stationed in 
Moscow, are requested to stand upon their present Amer- 
ican representation in the interest of extending the rights 
of coverage to as large an additional segment of the 
American press and radio as possible. Limited exception 
is proposed for the three major wire services because of 
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Abolition of Allied Commission 
for Italy 
MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN TO REAR 
ADMIRAL ELLERY W. STONE 
[Released to the press by the White House February 7] 


The President has sent the following message 
to Rear Admiral Ellery W. Stone, U.S.N.R., 
Rome, Italy, formerly Chief Commissioner of the 
Allied Commission for Italy :? 


“On the occasion of the abolition of the Allied 
Commission for Italy, with which you have been 
intimately associated since its inception and of 
which you have been Chief Commissioner since 
July 1944, I wish to express to you the sincere 
appreciation of the United States Government for 
the splendid service which you have rendered your 
country and the very real contribution which you 
have made to the Allied cause.? 

“The purpose of the Allied Commission was 
only partially to insure security in the theater of 
a great battle. Equally important has been the 
guidance and assistance which the Commission has 
given to the new Italy in its work of reconstruc- 
tion and its rebirth as a true democracy. With 
the support and cooperation of your British and 
American colleagues you have made an outstand- 
ing contribution to the achievement of both these 
high purposes of the Allied Commission in Italy.” 


the wire services’ day, night, and overnight problems. 

“4, It is recognized that even by adherence to the above 
rule of priority, many newspapers and other media might 
not be included. In the event that additional United 
States representation is granted by Russia, it is recom- 
mended that priority be based upon the following con- 
siderations. 


“(a) Those organizations which covered both confer- 
ences but were not represented in Paris and New York 
for the majority of days the Council was in session. 

“(b) Those organizations which covered the Paris Con- 
ference of 21 Nations.” 


The committee will meet again at 3 p. m. Monday to 
apply these principles to the list of applicants for visas 
and recommend a list of priorities, in terms of organiza- 
tions, to the Secretary of State. 

*For article on the Commission, see BULLETIN of Aug. 
6, 1944, p. 137. 

?Since Feb. 1, 1947, Rear Admiral Stone has been 
Chief of the Italian Military Affairs Section of Allied 
Forces Headquarters in Italy. 
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The American Trade Program—What Do We Have at Stake? 
BY CLAIR WILCOX! 


Why should the American program for world 
trade be carried forward? This is a question that 
must have arisen in many minds during the last 
few weeks. For the United States is preparing to 
meet with 17 other nations in Geneva on the eighth 
of April to negotiate on policies affecting trade. 
And its preparations have been well reported in 
the press. Before the question that is raised by 
these headlines can be answered, the story that 
lies behind them must be told. 


The American program has two parts, and the 
Geneva meeting has two parts. The first part is 
completion of the draft of a charter establishing 
common principles of world trade policy and 
setting up an International Trade Organization. 
The second part is negotiation directed toward the 
reduction of tariffs, the removal of other barriers 
to trade, and the elimination of discriminatory 
practices. Each of these parts depends upon the 
other. If there were no trade charter and no 
trade organization, the benefits sought through 
trade-agreement negotiation might well be lost in 
other ways. If there were no trade-agreement 
negotiation, there would be no charter and no ITO. 
The program is all in one package. It must be 
taken as a whole or rejected as a whole. 


It is important that the American people exam- 
ine the contents of this package. Just what does 
the world trade charter provide? What would 
the International Trade Organization do? How 
would our tariff—and other tariffs—be affected by 
trade-agreement bargaining? 


Reduction of Trade Barriers 


The trade charter would commit the member 
nations of the ITO to reduce existing barriers to 
trade, to promote the further expansion of trade, 
and to adhere to a code of fair practices when they 


* An address to be delivered before the World Trade Con- 
ference in Chicago, I1., on Feb. 17, 1947, Mr. Wilcox is Di- 
rector, Office of International Trade Policy, Department of 
State. This address will be printed as Department of 
State publication 2758, Commercial Policy Series 100. 


regulate their trade. Its provisions may be sum- 
marized in a few words: 


First, the charter would require the members of 
the Organization to modify or abandon the devices 
by which nations have restricted imports, stimu- 
lated exports, or discriminated against the trade 
of other states. It would limit their freedom to 
employ import and export quotas, export sub- 
sidies, and exchange controls. It would require 
countries with public trading enterprises, as well 
as those whose trade is carried on by private firms, 
to accord equal treatment to the commerce of all 
member states. 

Second, the charter would commit the members 
to curb the restrictive practices of international 
combines and cartels. It would establish a proce- 
dure for bringing complaints against such prac- 
tices, for making investigations, holding hearings, 
and recommending remedies. 

Third, the charter would encourage the eco- 
nomic development of backward areas and remove 
impediments to such development. 

Fourth, it would commit each member nation 
to take action designed to achieve and maintain 
full and productive employment, within its own 
jurisdiction, through measures appropriate to its 
own political and economic institutions. 

Fifth, the charter would require the members 
of the Organization, whenever they enter into an 
intergovernmental agreement regulating the trade 
in a particular commodity, such as rubber, tin, or 
tea, to conform to rules that are designed to safe- 
guard the interests of consumers, to force adjust- 
ment to changing conditions, and to facilitate the 
early restoration of free markets. 


It should be emphasized that it is the purpose of all 
of these provisions not to confer upon an interna- 
tional agency the power to regiment world trade 
but to employ such an agency as a means of liberat- 
ing trade from the forms of regimentation im- 
posed on it by national governments. 

The ITO would complete the structure of inter- 
national cooperation in economic and political af- 
fairs. Each member state would surrender its 
freedom to adopt certain measures that might be 
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harmful to others. Each would agree, in general, 
to adopt no measures that might be harmful to 
others without first notifying and consulting them. 
Each, in short, would give a pledge of economic 
non-aggression. The Organization would put an 
end to economic warfare by providing a medium 
for continuous consultation, for the solution of 
common problems, and for the settlement of dis- 
putes. It would apply to international trade the 
same principles that the institutions created at 
Bretton Woods have applied to international 
finance. The ITO would thus provide the key- 
stone of the arch of international economic coop- 
eration. And that arch must be completed if the 
structure of international political cooperation is 
to stand. 


Elimination of Discriminatory Practices 


The second part of the American trade program 
is negotiation directed toward the reduction of 
tariffs, the removal of other barriers to trade, and 
the elimination of discriminatory practices. It 
has been said in recent weeks that this negotiation 
would eliminate the American tariff and establish 
free trade. This, of course, is not true. The 
United States would reduce its tariff. But the re- 
duction would be selective; it would be kept within 
the limits provided by the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; and it would be used to purchase 
equivalent reductions in foreign tariffs and in 
other barriers to trade. This is precisely what 
was contemplated by the Congress when it re- 
newed and strengthened the Trade Agreements 
Act in 1945. 

The whole program is one that has long been 
promised to the people of the United States and 
to the other peoples of the world. Our country, 
together with the United Kingdom, stated its pur- 
pose, in the Atlantic Charter in 1941, “to further 
the enjoyment by all States of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world. . . .” And it committed itself, 
along with its Allies, in the lend-lease agreements 
in 1942 to “the elimination of all forms of discrim- 
inatory treatment in international commerce and 
to the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers”. Ifthe United States were now to abandon 
its trade program, it would have to violate these 
promises. 

It should be noted, too, that we have already in- 
vested several billions of dollars in this enterprise. 
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We have contributed heavily to the International 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund, set 
up to “facilitate the expansion and balanced 
growth of international trade”. We have made 
extensive loans to other countries on the condition, 
among others, that they join us in reducing bar- 
riers to trade. If we were now to turn away from 
this objective, our investments would be imperiled 
and one of the purposes for which we made them 
would be lost. 

But suppose that we ignore the promises and 
the investments of the past and look only toward 
the future. Is the trade program a good bargain 
or a bad one from the point of view of the United 
States? In order to answer this question, we must 
weigh the comparative risks of two courses of ac- 
tion. What risks should we run if we were to 
reject the bargain? What risks should we run if 
we were to accept it ? 


Leadership in International Affairs 


The first risk that we should run, if we were to 
reject the bargain, is the loss of our position of 
leadership in international affairs. The trade pro- 
gram has been an American program at every step 
of the way. We prepared and published the origi- 
nal Proposals for Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment. We obtained the full agreement of 
the British, French, and other governments to all 
important points in these proposals. We issued 
the original invitations to negotiate for the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other barriers to trade. We in- 
troduced the resolution that was adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council providing for the 
calling of an International Conference on Trade 
and Employment and setting up a Preparatory 
Committee. We wrote the Suggested Charter for 
an International Trade Organization, circulated it 
among governments belonging to the Preparatory 
Committee, and sent our officials to discuss it with 
them in their capitals. 

It was our charter that the Preparatory Com- 
mittee adopted as the basis of its deliberations in 
London in the fall of 1946. It was our work that 
laid down the pattern to which the experts meet- 
ing in London have generally agreed. The ITO is 
recognized everywhere as an American project. 
We have brought the rest of the world along on it, 
step by step, for the last four years. If we were 
now to abandon it, as we abandoned the League of 
Nations a generation ago, there is small chance 
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that the world would seriously consider another 
program proposed by the United States for gen- 
erations to come. 

Leadership in international affairs is not lightly 
to be tossed away. But there are those who look 
upon a concern for our international position as 
mere sentimentality and insist that every proposal 
be appraised from the standpoint of “America 
first”. So it would be well to examine this pro- 
gram in cold blood and ask ourselves what risks 
would be involved in its rejection from the purely 
selfish point of view of the United States. 

The most obvious of these risks is that we should 
suffer a sharp decline in the volume of our foreign 
trade. And this could turn the ink in our accounts 
from black to red. We cannot afford to let our 
exports drop back from the present level of nearly 
10 billion dollars to the pre-war level of 2 or 3 
billion. We cannot afford to let our imports drop 
from 5 billion dollars to 1 or 2 billion. 


Need for Foreign Trade 


We need large exports. Before the war we sent 
2 percent of our farm output abroad; during the 
war we greatly increased this output ; now we send 
10 percent of it abroad. Our producers of cotton 
and tobacco, wheat and flour, corn and hogs, fruits 
and canned milk, among others, depend heavily 
on foreign markets. If they are not to be forced 
seriously to contract their operations, these markets 
must be preserved. Under the stimulus of war, 
we also expanded our industrial plant; and now 
that plant is geared, in many lines, to a level of 
output which greatly exceeds our normal demands. 
The producers of automobiles, refrigerators, ra- 
dios, electrical equipment, farm machinery, fac- 
tory machinery, office machinery, and many other 
goods are therefore seeking sales abroad. If 
millions of dollars invested in these industries 
are not to be lost, if thousands of laborers em- 


ployed in these industries are not to be thrown > 


out of work, the foreign markets for their products 
must be maintained. 

We need large imports. The war has made 
great inroads on our natural resources; we shall 
be forced increasingly to look abroad for our sup- 
plies of such strategic minerals as copper, lead, 
and zinc. The quantity and the variety of our de- 
mand for consumers’ goods is capable of indefinite 
expansion. There are few among us who would 
not welcome more exotic things to eat and drink 
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and wear and decorate our homes. We have 
loaned a good many billions of dollars to other 
countries. If we are going to collect the interest 
and the principal on these loans, we must permit 
the borrowers to pay their debts. We want to go 
on selling goods abroad. If we don’t want to give 
these goods away or finance them by constantly 
increasing loans, we must allow their buyers to pay 
for them. And we must accept these payments in 
the only ways in which they can be made; by using 
foreign services and importing foreign goods, 
Nor is this to be regarded merely as a necessary 
evil. Our imports are essential to our industrial 
strength, to the richness and the diversity of our 
daily living. 

We need our foreign trade. But if the American 
program were to fail, the volume of that trade 
would almost certainly decline. Tariffs, instead 
of coming down, would go up. Preferences, rather 
than being narrowed, would be widened. Far 
more serious than this, however, is the fact that 
most other nations would impose quotas on im- 
ports and that many nations would so administer 
these quotas as to discriminate against goods com- 
ing from the United States. 


Rigidity of Quota System 


Quotas are much more effective than tariffs as a 
barrier to trade, and discriminatory quotas are 
much more effective than preferences as a method 
of excluding particular goods. Under tariffs the 
volume of trade is still determined by private buy- 
ers and private sellers. Goods can come in over 
the tariff wall if the duty is paid. But under a 
quota system the volume of trade is rigidly fixed. 
A country may say, for instance, “During the 
month of March, we will take 57 automobiles: 11 
from France, 17 from England, and 29 from the 
United States.” And that is all that comes in. 
Not a single one above these numbers is admitted. 

This is the worst thing that could possibly hap- 
pen to the trade of the United States. It would 
necessitate an extremely painful readjustment in 
our economy. Farmers would have to contract the 
acreage devoted to export crops. Manufacturers 
producing for export would have to close their 
plants and take their losses. Workers, thus dis- 
placed, would have to live on insurance benefits 
while they looked for other jobs. Foreign trad- 
ers, bankers, and insurance companies would have 
to get along on less business. Our merchant ma- 
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rine, with smaller cargoes, would have to lay up 
many of its ships. 

This is the disaster that the United States is 
seeking to prevent. For, in the absence of the 
American program, the world would be headed 
straight toward the strangulation of its com- 
merce through the imposition of detailed admin- 
istrative controls. The resulting pattern would 
make the restrictionism of the thirties look like 
absolute free trade. Our country is standing to- 
day like the boy who thrust his thumb into the 
crack in the dike. If the flood should break 
through, we should probably survive it, but we 
should certainly suffer a serious loss. This is not 
a matter of sentiment. It is a matter of dollars 
and cents. 

The first risk that we should run in deserting 
our trade program is the loss of our international 
leadership. ‘The second is the loss of our foreign 
trade. The third is the impairment of private 
enterprise. 


United States Position 


The United States proposes to adhere to its 
traditional system of employing tariffs as the 
means of controlling imports. This system is con- 
sistent with the preservation of private enterprise. 
The import quota system is not. Quotas are fixed 
not by private traders but by public officials. And 
the movement of goods between any two countries, 


under a quota system, is determined by the figures 


on which their officials have agreed. If we in 
the United States are to be faced by quotas all 
around the world, we shall have to bargain our 
way into foreign markets, country by country, 
product by product, and month by month. And 
we shall certainly have to set up a sizable bureau- 
cracy to carry on the continuous negotiations that 
would be involved. More than this, we shall be 
under great pressure to increase our bargaining 
power by establishing an import quota system of 
our own. Indeed, there are certain groups in the 
United States who have already urged that this be 
done. 

Ever since the war our Government has sought 
to remove controls and restore the freedom of 
private enterprise. But if we were to regiment 
our foreign commerce we should have to reverse 
this trend. Export and import programs would 
have to be made out and approved in advance. 
Export and import allocations would have to be 
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assigned to individual traders. Licenses would 
have to be obtained for individual transactions. 
The businessman, instead of buying and selling 
whatever he chose, at the time and the price that he 
chose, would have to fight his way through a 
maze of controls. Private trade would be tied up 
tighter than it ever has been in time of peace. 
And if our foreign commerce were to be regi- 
mented so completely one may well question how 
much real freedom of enterprise we could pre- 
serve at home. 


Private Enterprise at Stake 


Nor is the fate of private enterprise at stake 
in the United States alone. If the American 
program for world trade were to fail, its failure 
would hasten the spread of nationalization among 
the other countries of the world. If private en- 
terprise is to survive abroad, it must be afforded 
an opportunity to live and grow. If that oppor- 
tunity is denied, it will almost certainly be doomed. 
There may be those who would say that we should 
let the rest of the world stew in its own juice. But 
that is the one thing that we cannot afford to 
do. We cannot insulate ourselves against the 
movements that sweep around the globe. If every 
other major nation on earth were to go Socialist, 
it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to preserve real private enterprise in the United 
States. 

If we were to drop our trade program, we should 
risk our international leadership, our foreign 
trade, our system of private enterprise. We 
should also imperil our national security. 


Our National Security 


Our security rests in part upon our military 
strength. It rests in part upon the structure of 
international cooperation that has been built up 
since the war. Our military strength requires 
ready access to scarce supplies of strategic mate- 
rials. It requires access to markets wide enough 
to keep our heavy, mass-production industries in 
vigorous operation, their technology advancing, 
their labor skilled, their managements alert. The 
American trade program is designed to prevent the 
imposition of export quotas on such materials as 
manganese and chromite and tin, and the admin- 
istration of export license systems in ways that 
might deliberately divert supplies from the United 
States to other powers. It is designed to open up 
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the markets we require if we are fully to operate 
our strategic industries. It is based upon the be- 
lief that we shall be weaker if we attempt to iso- 
late ourselves from the other nations of the world 
and stronger if we bind their economies to ours 
with the ties of trade. 

So, too, with the agencies of international coop- 
eration. If we, with others, will agree to bring 
our differences on economic matters to the council 
table, we may achieve a peaceful settlement. But 
if we, each of us, insist on retaining freedom to 
take action without first considering how it would 
affect our neighbors, we shall provoke bad feeling, 
retaliation, and economic war. It cannot be said 
too often or too emphatically that nations cannot 
expect to achieve an enduring peace through 
agencies of political cooperation if anarchy is the 
rule in economic affairs. The world tried that 
once and it didn’t work. 

These are the things that we should risk if we 
were to turn our backs on the American program 
for world trade: our international leadership, our 
foreign trade, our system of private enterprise, our 
national security. What should we risk if we were 
to carry it through ? 

There is one risk of which everyone in this coun- 
try should by now be acutely aware. For it has 
been voiced repeatedly and insistently in recent 
weeks and it has filled many of the news columns 
in the daily press. This is the risk that particular 
reductions in tariff rates may make it difficult for 
domestic producers to compete with foreign pro- 
ducers of similar goods. It is undoubtedly true 
that there is some danger here, but it would appear, 
upon examination, that it has been overstressed. 


American Production 

Look around the world. Among all our major 
competitors we find physical destruction, obsoles- 
cence, loss of manpower, malnutrition, economic 
disorganization, and political uncertainty. In the 
United States we find the greatest productive plant 
on earth, physically unimpaired, at the peak of 
technical efficiency, with ample supplies of highly 
skilled labor, with the world’s highest wages and 
its lowest costs, directed by the genius of private 
enterprise. The foreigner who would compete in 
this market suffers two other handicaps. First, he 
must pay the costs of transportation, breakage, 
insurance, and consular fees. Second, he must 
surmount the tariff wall. Yet many a producer 
in this country complains that he would be ruined 
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if that wall were lowered by an inch. In isolated 
instances that may be true. But for American in- 
dustry as a whole it certainly is not. 

One reason for the fears expressed by some pro- 
ducers can be found in the fact that they have di- 
rected their attention exclusively toward the size 
of their share in the domestic market, assuming 
that the size of the total market is fixed and can- 
not grow. If trade expands, foreign producers 
and domestic producers may both increase their 
sales, and the share of each in the domestic market 
may not be changed. But let us assume a case in 
which the share of the domestic producer actually 
declines. He may still be better off than he was 
before. Simple arithmetic should demonstrate 
that a larger share of a smaller market may bring 
less business than a smaller share of a larger one, 
Ninety percent of 100 million dollars in sales is 
90 million dollars. Eighty percent of 150 million 
dollars in sales is 120 million dollars. With the 
size of the market increased by half, the domestic 
industry can see its share in the market decline by 
a tenth and its total sales increase by a third. It is 
the purpose of the trade program to make the 
market grow. And a growing market provides in- 
creasing opportunities for everyone, not only for 
the foreign producer but for the domestic producer 
as well. 


Care and Deliberation in Lowering Trade Barriers 
The interests of producing groups are carefully 
safeguarded in the administration of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Before negotiations are begun, 
the Tariff Commission makes a thorough study of 
the competitive strength of each industry involved. 
The Interdepartmental Committee on Reciprocity 
Information issues a notice of public hearings, and 
the Secretary of State publishes a list of all the 
products on which tariff concessions might be 
made. In the course of the next two or three 
months, the Committee receives written briefs 
from any industry that is concerned and holds 
extensive hearings where representatives of any 
industry may appear to argue for or against par- 
ticular tariff cuts. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements then analyzes the 
studies made by the Tariff Commission, the state- 
ments presented to the CRI, and other relevant 
materials, and, on the basis of all the evidence, 
makes its recommendation to the President. The 
final decision lies with the President. And this 
decision establishes the limits beyond which the 
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United States cannot go in using tariff cuts at 
home to obtain tariff cuts abroad. It is not until 
this procedure is completed that negotiations with 
other countries can begin. The United States 
makes no concessions, in the course of this bargain- 
ing, unless it obtains concessions in return. Ac- 
tion is always selective; flat cuts across the board 
are never made. Some rates are cut substantially, 
some moderately, and others not at all. Barriers 
are lowered, not recklessly and suddenly but care- 
fully and deliberately. And nobody is really hurt. 


Assurance of the Escape Clause 

During four successive renewals of the Trade 
Agreements Act, both houses of Congress have 
built up a voluminous record that covers, in detail, 
every criticism that has been raised concerning the 
operation of the law. In the course of these hear- 
ings, particular groups have expressed their fears 
concerning what might happen to them at some 
future time. But none of them has demonstrated 
that these fears have ever been justified. If any 
industry in the United States has suffered serious 
injury as a result of the operation of the 
trade-agreements program, the record does not 
disclose it. 

If any American interest is to be damaged in 
forthcoming negotiations, it will be because the 
law is to be less carefully administered in the 
future than it has been in the past. To make as- 
surance doubly sure, however, the administration 
has announced its intention of including in all 
future trade agreements an escape clause which 
will permit the President to withdraw or modify 
any concession made in such an agreement if im- 
ports of the article in question have increased to 
such an extent as to cause, or to threaten, serious 
injury to domestic producers. 

In view of the great issues that are here at stake, 
in view of the comparative strength of American 
industry, in view of the past administration of 
the Trade Agreements Act, and in view of the 
assurances that have been given as to the future, 
those who now prophesy calamity would appear to 
be suffering from a curious sense of disproportion. 
They are in the position of one who thoughtlessly 
throws a million dollars down the drain while he 
worries that he may some day lose a dime. Surely 
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there will be more advantage, for everyone in 
this country, in big markets than in little markets, 
in freedom than in regimentation, in economic 
peace than in economic war. And this is the ad- 
vantage that the American trade program is de- 
signed to gain. 

But there is one other risk in pursuing this 
program—the risk that it may not succeed. There 
are still pessimists among us who complain that 
our cause is hopeless; that a freer trading system 
can never be restored; that nations stricken by 
the war cannot for years recover sufficiently to 
participate on equal terms in a world economy; 
that the tide is running so strongly toward col- 
lectivism, regimentation, and restrictionism that 
it would be futile to attempt to turn it back. It 
follows, presumably, that we, too, should col- 
lectivize, regiment, and restrict, so that, in our 
trade with other nations, we may fight quotas with 
quotas, match discrimination with discrimination, 
and confront public trading monopolies abroad 
with a public trading monopoly in the United 
States. 


Determining the Balance of Our Interest 

Surely this is a counsel of despair. It asks us 
to accept the certainty of disaster today because 
there is a chance that we may come to disaster 
in the end. No people with a drop of red blood 
in their veins could consent to so craven a sur- 
render of essential principles. We have an op- 
portunity, today, to recreate the kind of a world 
in which Americans want to live. If we do not 
seize that opportunity now, it may never be given 
us again. 

Nothing in this world is guaranteed. In any 
course of action, we must weigh the relative risks, 
strike a balance, and take a chance. In the 
case of the American trade program, the balance 
is clear. On the one side we have our leadership in 
international affairs, our foreign trade, our sys- 
tem of private enterprise, our national security. 
On the other side, we have vague fears of future 
competition and a pessimistic prediction that our 
program is bound to fail. It should not be too 
difficult for any rational person, in full possession 
of the facts, to determine where the balance of 
our interest lies. 
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United States Policy on German Youth Activities 


[Released to the press February 3] 
The Departments of State, War, and Navy re- 
leased on February 3 a statement on “United 
States Policy on German Youth Activities”. This 
policy is part of a reorientation program, the 
general principles of which were set forth in the 
“Long-Range Policy Statement for German Re- 
education” published in the United States on 
August 21, 19462 The policy integrates and ex- 
tends policies and programs inaugurated by the 
Office of Military Government for Germany, U.S. 
The chief objectives of the “United States 
Policy on German Y outh Activities” are to further 
the political, social, and moral rehabilitation of 
German youth and to help German youth over- 
come the isolation which was imposed upon them 
by the National Socialist regime. 
Text of the policy statement follows: 


In accordance with the “Long-Range Policy 
Statement for German Re-education”, it should be 
the policy of the United States Government to 
further the political and moral reorientation of 
German youth toward democracy and peace and 
to encourage initiative and active participation of 
German youth in the reconstruction of German 
community life. 

To obtain these objectives the following mea- 
sures should be taken: 


(a) The formation of voluntary youth groups 
free of National Socialist and militarist tendencies 
shall be encouraged. Such youth groups may be 
formed (a) as independent organizations, and 
(b) as part of, or in cooperation with, authorized 
political, civic, religious, or other adult organi- 
zations. 

(6) The aims, programs, and structure of all 
youth groups shall be consistent with democratic 
principles and procedures. 

(c) Membership in youth groups shall not be 
made contingent on ethnic origin, social status, 
financial means, or grounds unrelated to the pur- 
poses of the organization. 

(d) Except as provided below, no person con- 
victed under the Law for the Liberation from 
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National Socialism and Militarism or found guilty 
of conduct hostile to the Allied Forces or to law- 
fully constituted authorities can become a member 
of a youth group. In exceptional cases applica- 
tion for membership of such persons may be 
approved, but only after successful completion of 
a specific training program, as indicated under 
subparagraph (m), and upon careful examination 
of each individual applicant. 

(e) Applicants who have held leadership posi- 
tions in Nazi or militarist organizations, or who 
have attended Nazi schools but have not been con- 
victed for reasons indicated above, may be admitted 
after successful completion of a special training 
program, as indicated in subparagraph (mm), and 
upon careful examination. 

(f) Organized activities for all youth shall be 
such as to provide experience in democratic prac- 
tices which promote initiative and responsibility, 
freedom of expression, fairness, and cooperation. 

(g) Education for citizenship to include both 
instruction and participation in community affairs 
is recommended for all youth. 

(h) The arrangement of cultural programs de- 
signed to familiarize youth with democratic ways 
of life and with the efforts of all nations to con- 
tribute to moral and social progress is recom- 
mended. In producing such programs, cultural in- 
stitutions, including the media of public informa- 
tion, shall be encouraged to enlist the cooperation 
of youth. 

(7) German authorities shall be advised to en- 
list the voluntary cooperation of organized and 
unorganized youth for community-work projects 
as part of general reconstruction programs. 

-(j) Community-work projects shall, wherever 
feasible, include vocational guidance and training 
to assist youth in developing their ability and in 
enhancing their economic and social usefulness. 

(k) German authorities shall be advised to 
open opportunities to qualified youth for perform- 
ing functions involving civic responsibility, par- 
ticularly functions related to the welfare and ac- 
tivities of youth. 

(2) German authorities and organizations shall 
be advised to arrange, with the assistance of United 
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States Military Government and of United States 
Forces stationed in Germany, for the systematic 
training of youth leaders under expert guidance, 
and to provide professional counsel as well as 
such facilities and equipment as are needed to de- 
velop youth activities on a regional and local 
scale. 

(m) German authorities shall be advised to 
consider, and report to Military Government upon, 
the institution of special measures, devoid of any 
punitive character, for the purpose of reorienting 
all youth below the age of twenty-seven pertaining 
to categories mentioned in subparagraphs d and e. 
Exemption from participation can be made, de- 
pending on the merits of the individual case. 

(n) The establishment and expansion of youth 
committees and of other institutions and organiza- 
tions designed to promote community interest in 
youth activities is recommended. Such arrange- 
ments shall give organized and unorganized youth 
an opportunity: (a) to present their special in- 
terests to the community and to Military Govern- 
ment; (b) to avail themselves effectively of expert 
guidance, educational and recreational facilities 
and programs provided by the community, Mili- 
tary Government, or the United States Armed 
Forces to further the reorientation and welfare of 
youth; (c) to facilitate cooperation among differ- 
ent youth groups; and (d) to contribute to the 
welfare of the community as a whole. 

(o) The American representative on the Allied 
Control Council will seek quadripartite agreement 
on interzonal youth policies and, in particular, on 
freedom of interzonal contact between organized 
and unorganized youth. 

(p) To expedite the resumption of contacts be- 
tween German youth and youth outside Germany, 
arrangements shall be made by United States Mili- 
tary Government for the interchange of youth 
leaders and for joint participation of selected 
German and non-German youths in conferences, 
seminars, camps, work projects, tours, and similar 
programs designed to promote international un- 
derstanding and cooperation. These arrange- 
ments shall be made in accordance with established 
security procedures. 


For an article on “The Present Status of German 
Youth” (Parts I, II, III), see Buttetin of July 14, 1946, p. 
49; of July 21, 1946, p. 83; and of July 28, 1946, p. 139. 
See also Department of State publication 2583. 
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The background? leading up to this action is 
set forth as follows: 


1. The Situation of German Youth on V-E Day 


a. The influence of indoctrination and educa- 
tion. German youth of today has been, partly 
from birth on, submitted to the influences which 
the Third Reich dispensed through the nazified 
system of education, its youth organizations, and 
other channels of propaganda. The philosophy 
thus imparted convinced young Germans that 
“providence” had chosen the German people as a 
master race destined to govern other nations. 
Such arrogance was enhanced by the deliberately 
exalted place which the Nazi Government con- 
ceded to the young generation within the nation. 
Moreover, this youth deprived of all but the official 
information received a completely distorted pic- 
ture of trends and events outside the German bor- 
der. For boys and girls-who were selected to 
become pupils of the Adolf Hitler Schools and the 
Ordensburgen, both the feelings of superiority and 
the misinformation were considerably intensified. 

For all young people of this generation in Ger- 
many the physical and mental drill of the Hitler 
youth became an almost unquestioned form of life. 
However, what had been for their elders a volun- 
tary confederacy of like-minded youth, became 
for them a compulsory state institution with an 
established set of rules oppressive of imagination 
and every kind of youthful initiative. 

b. The influence of war. More than five years 
of war and the progressive militarization of the 
Nazi youth organizations resulted in yet greater 
compulsion and more rigid discipline. The im- 
possibility of satisfying natural youthful instincts 
was sometimes resented but in general accepted 
as the price for promised victory. When the war 
was brought home to the fatherland, bombing, dis- 
location, and manpower shortage resulted in a near 
breakdown of the school system and a further cur- 
tailment of recreational facilities. As a conse- 
quence hooliganism spread, taking occasionally, as 
for example in the famed Edelweiss gangs, the 
form of a confused opposition to the ruling author- 
ities rather than to the ruling ideas. When the 
war brought increasing disaster an even greater 
number of boys were pressed into para-military 
formations and hastily trained for cruelty and 
glorified self-sacrifice. 
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c. The influence of defeat. Military defeat, pre- 
ceded and followed by the rapid disintegration of 
the Nazi system that had over and again exhorted 
the population never to capitulate, left the young 
generation with shattered ideals and deprived of 
the accustomed controls by para-military organiza- 
tions and political police. In the vacuum thereby 
created, there was room for new ideals, but even 
when groping for them the majority of German 
youth was still a totalitarian youth in search of 
new leadership. 

d. Sources of democratic orientation. On V-E 
Day, after more than 12 years of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, there were few traditions available in- 
side Germany to guide the reorientation of the 
younger generation. The leaders of the traditional 
German youth movement, created shortly before 
the first World War in opposition to the stale- 
ness of the Empire, and revived under the Weimar 
Republic, were well advanced in age; while some 
of them had actively resisted Nazi doctrine and 
practice, a great number of them had compromised 
themselves under the Third Reich or were not ac- 
ceptable to the Allies because of their extreme 
nationalism. Children of parents who had not 
been won over by Nazism were able to fall back 
on family traditions based on political, religious, 
or philosophical grounds. However, the distrust 
of the younger generation against their elders, de- 
liberately created by the Nazis, was not easily over- 
come. It was now coupled with the resentment 
against a generation that had not prevented a 
catastrophe from which young people seemed to 
suffer most, since it was to determine their entire 
life. 

A potentially more important source of new ori- 
entation was to be found in the spontaneous rejec- 
tion of totalitarianism on the part of a minority 
of the younger generation itself. The ever-present 
pressure exercised by the state, the corruptness 
and immorality of many Nazi leaders, the fallacies 
of the Nazi doctrine, especially the race theory, the 
anti-Christian bias, and the social demagoguery, 
as well as the official monopoly for information 
about the outside world, were resented by a small 
but determined fraction of the youth of various 
social classes. Gestapo terror and war decimated 
the members of such groups. But where they sur- 
vived they could be looked upon as the nucleus of 
a youth fundamentally opposed to dictatorship in 
every form. 
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2. German Youth Under the Occupation 


a. New controls. The dissolution of all Nazi 
organizations by the Allied authorities left Ger. 
man youth without the accustomed controls and 
supervision. In order to further youth activities 
and at the same time to prevent acceptable organi- 
zations from falling into the hands of politically 
undesirable elements, youth committees composed 
of youth leaders, teachers, clergymen, and other 
responsible persons were established at the Kreis 
(county) level. 

b. Schools and youth activities. The gradual 
reopening of schools and other educational insti- 
tutions was yet another step to prevent the further 
demoralization of the youth and the spread of 
criminality. However, schools will for a long 
time to come be unable to offer to German youth all 
the incentives it needs; nor can the schools be ex- 
pected to take a hand in the organization of leisure 
time. Because of the teacher shortage, classes are 
overcrowded and, very often, school periods short- 
ened. Moreover, due to the thorough nazification 
of the teacher body, the average age of the present 
teachers is unusually high, so that youth will 
naturally look outside the classrooms for guidance 
in many of its activities. 

ce. The rebirth of a youth movement. Ameri- 
can and German authorities have initiated and en- 
couraged the formation of voluntary youth groups 
primarily as an additional means of recreation, re- 
education, and control. Hence, main emphasis 
was given to groups devoted to cultural, religious, 
and recreational activities. In order to forestall 
what was feared to be a premature preoccupation 
of youth with politics, the organization of party- 
sponsored youth groups was at first altogether dis- 
couraged. Since nevertheless youth groups with 
specific political interests have emerged within or 
outside the legitimate parties, practices in regard 
to such groups have shown some deviations in vari- 
ous regions of the American zone of occupation, 
depending on the individual situation. 

d. Attitude of German officials. It has been 
noted that there is very little inclination on the 
part of the German authorities to support youth 
organizations and their activities and that such 
indifference often hindered and discouraged young 
people in their efforts. The prevailing cleavage 
between the older and the younger generation in 
Germany stems from the fact that German govern- 
ment officials, like teachers, are over age, that 
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the war has considerably thinned the ranks of 
people in their twenties and thirties, and that there 
js mutual distrust of the extreme age groups, the 
older considering the youth permeated with Nazi 
and militaristic ideas, because of their training, 
young people complaining about the lack of guid- 
ance provided for them by their elders in past and 
present. 

e. Assistance to youth lent by Office of Military 
Government for Germany, United States. The 
Education and Religious Affairs Branch of the 
Internal Affairs and Communications Division, 
Office of Military Government for Germany, 
United States, has appointed in each of the three 
Linder (states) in the United States zone, in the 
Bremen Enclave, and in the United States section 
of Berlin one or more competent American officers 
or civilians with full responsibility for youth ac- 
tivities in their area. Their duties, while prima- 
rily supervisory and administrative, consist in 
facilitating the work of the youth committees and 
in maintaining relations between these committees 
and military government officials. 


f. Assistance to youth lent by the Army tac- 
tical commands. By a directive on youth activi- 
ties of the Theater Commander of April 15, 1946, 
stimulation has been given to contacts between 
American troops and German young people; the 
principal tactical commanders have appointed 
German youth activities officers in most units, in 
some cases in units as small as companies. The 
sharing of sport facilities, mutual invitation to 
athletic contests, gifts of equipment by the Army 
toGerman youth groups, assistance in the rebuild- 
ing of youth hostels and clubs, organization of 
handicraft classes, the distribution of army ra- 
tions at children’s fairs, and so forth, have been 
successfully encouraged. The profitable use of 
leisure time has also been furthered by the pro- 
motion of debates and meetings between German 
youth and Army personnel, in which young Ger- 
mans were informed about the youth of other 
countries and were generally familiarized with 
democratic organization and procedures. 

g. The effect of the amnesty. With the proc- 
lamation in the summer of 1946 of an amnesty ex- 
tending to all young people below the age of 27 
with the exception of those classified by the de- 
hazifications law as “chief culprits,” “activists, 
militarists, and profiteers”, a further conciliatory 
move intended to give the great majority of Ger- 
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man youths a chance for a fresh start has been 
initiated. 

h. Shortcomings and limitations. While it is 
impossible to ascertain what juvenile delinquency 
would have been if no program of youth activities 
had been encouraged, the rate of such delinquency 
is progressive in all regions of the American zone 
of occupation in spite of the program. The general 
demoralization of the younger generation has not 
been overcome, in as much as uncounted numbers 
of juveniles, instead of applying for regular em- 
ployment, enter the black market and barter trade. 
German girls often prefer to obtain their rations 
by fraternization with Allied troops. 

While the increasing participation of young 
people in leisure-time programs is gratifying, the 
lack of equipment and of suitable accommodations 
still prevents many youth groups from developing 
their activities. The participation of those who 
are not members of any group (more than three 
fourths of the total young population in the 10-18 
age bracket) is altogether insufficient. 

Reports agree that sport clubs and their activi- 
ties operate deliberately in a cultural, intellectual, 
and political void and that it might be partly for 
this reason that they attract many youths who are 
unwilling to take any stand on fundamental 
issues. 

To what extent the spiritual and political re- 
orientation of German youth has made headway 
is doubtful. The sometimes enthusiastic response 
to efforts made in that direction has always come 
only from a small minority. The great majority 
of German youth is described as distrustful, apa- 
thetic to political questions if not outright cynical, 
and altogether uncertain as to where to fix its 
wavering loyalty. 


3. Targets for the Rehabilitation of German Youth 


In order to further the already initiated re- 
habilitation of German youth, it is considered 
necessary to aim at the following objectives: 


a. To substitute Nazi and militarist thought by 
a new set of values compatible with democratic 
ideals and essential to social progress. 

b. To protect German youth against undesir- 
able political influences and to provide for the 
adjustment of Nazi youth in order to facilitate 
their political rehabilitation and their absorption 
by the community. 

c. To provide German youth with new moral, 
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social, and political incentives so as to invite their 
active participation in the reconstruction of their 
country and to overcome their indifference or hos- 
tility to community affairs, their intolerance and 
lack of initiative. 

d. To foster youth groups as a means of control, 
as a means of facilitating reorientation, and as a 
means of self-expression. 

e. To permit youth groups to operate in con- 
nection with adult civic groups, including polit- 
ical parties, in order to further civic education and 
to prevent clandestine or subversive activities by 
uncontrolled political groups. 

f. To reduce the dangers of mass loafing and 
delinquency by enhancing the social usefulness of 
youth through work projects and intensified voca- 
tional training. 

g. To promote and perpetuate community in- 
terest in youth and youth activities and to secure 
cooperation of youth with the community. 

h. To rejuvenate existing political and civic 
bodies. 

i. To overcome the isolation of German youth 
by resuming contacts between German youth and 
youth outside Germany. 


United States Attitude Toward Polish 
Government 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 
[Released to the press February 7] 

This Government’s position with respect to the 
recent elections in Poland was made clear in the 
statement issued by the Department of State on 
January 28.2 As explained at that time this Gov- 
ernment intends to continue to follow closely the 
situation in Poland and, while maintaining its in- 
terest in the welfare of the Polish people, it will 
retain full liberty of action to determine its future 
attitude toward the Government of Poland and 
will continue to keep itself informed of develop- 
ments in Poland through its diplomatic mission 
in Warsaw. 

In this connection it is expected that the Am- 
bassador to Poland will be returning in the near 
future for consultation in order that the Depart- 
ment may receive a first-hand account of recent 
developments. 
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Presentation of Letters of Credence 
by Polish Ambassador 


[Released to the press February 4) 


The remarks of the newly appointed Ambassador 
of Poland, Jozef Winiewicz, upon the occasion of 
the presentation of his letters of credence, Febru. 
ary 4, 1947, follow: 


Mr. Preswent: It is for me indeed a great 
honor that I have been called upon and desig. 
nated to represent my country with the Govern. 
ment of the United States. Every Pole feels the 
greatest admiration as well as a sincere friend- 
ship toward the great and splendid country of 
George Washington. In the heart of every Pole 
are deeply and lastingly engraved memories of 
facts and persons, which have been immortalized 
on those pages on which the history of the United 
States and that of Poland are sometimes so closely 
interwoven. 

Two great Poles, Kosciuszko and Pulaski, fought 
for the high ideals of democratic government and 
the democratic way of life on the battlefields of 
both Poland and America. The names of those 
Poles have passed into the history of the United 
States. The regaining of our independence and 
the rebirth of our national life after the first 
World War is irrevocably connected with the great 
name of Woodrow Wilson. In the most difficult 
days of the second World War the name of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was on the lips of every Pole 
as the name of one of the great leaders of the 
United Nations fighting against German aggres- 
sion. 

After the first World War the help given by the 
United States saved thousands of Polish children 
from death by hunger, and the financial assistance 
of your country was of great help to us in rebuild- 
ing our life from ruins. Once more, when after 
the second World War Poland was faced with the 
enormous task of reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion, the help of the United States, coming mainly 
through the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration, assisted us to rebuild the 
foundations for a peaceful development of our 
national life. I wish to assure you, Mr. President, 
that my Government and every one of my com- 


*Made at his press conference on Feb. 7, 1947. 
* BULLETIN of Feb. 9, 1947, p. 251. 
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patriots remembers this and is grateful for the 
help of your great Nation. 

It is also the sincere desire of my Government 
that the relations between our two countries shall 
be of the best, that they remain true to a long 
tradition of uninterrupted friendship and cor- 
diality rare in the history of nations. I also will 
regard it as my solemn duty to continue and de- 
velop these traditions of the past. 

Poland is still continually struggling with the 
difficult task of rebuilding its life after the terrible 
destruction of war, which does not have its equal 
inmodern history. The proud capital of my coun- 
try was almost razed to the ground. Thousands of 
villages and towns lay in ruins. At the time when 
the hostilities ceased, several million Poles, dis- 
placed by war, were looking for new homes on 
their liberated soil. Despite that, though slowly 
and with difficulty, but gradually and systemati- 
cally, life returns to its normal course. 

Poland was given also new boundaries and 
within these new boundaries had to carry out the 
transfer of several million persons in order to 
populate her new western territories, to restart 
their industry and agriculture, and thus to con- 
tribute also to the rebuilding of the entire Euro- 
pean economy. At the same time, Poland had to 
heal the psychological wounds inflicted by the war 
upon her population, and to stabilize her political 
life, unbalanced by the violent shock of war. 
However, Poland does not isolate herself within 
her own circle of affairs, but desires to take her 
share in all international efforts aiming at the 


-jcreation for humanity of a better future and 


democratic foundations and of a sincere and loyal 
cooperation of all the peace-loving nations. In 
these our efforts we count on the sincere under- 
standing of your country, Mr. President, and on 
its friendly help. 

In this spirit, the President of the National 
Council of Poland has instructed me to extend his 
warmest wishes to yourself personally and to the 
people of the United States. These wishes are 
accompanied by the sincerest feeling of friendship 
of the entire Polish Nation for your country, Mr. 
President, and for your countrymen. 

I am glad, and it is for me a great honor, that 
Ihave been chosen to express these sentiments to 


* lyou. 


I now present to you, Mr. President, the letter 
of recall of my distinguished predecessor, Am- 
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bassador Dr. Lange, and my letter of credence as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the Republic of Poland. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Ambassa- 
dor Winiewicz follows: 


Mr. Ampassapor: I accept your letters accredit- 
ing you as the Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Poland and the 
letters of recall of your predecessor, Ambassador 
Lange. 

The American people are also deeply aware of 
the bond of sympathy that has existed between 
them and the Polish people from the earliest days 
of this Republic, based on their common love of 
freedom. They will long remember the heroic 
and tragic role of the people of Poland in the 
recent war against the evil forces of aggression. 
I can assure you that the American people have 
followed with greatest interest the efforts of the 
Polish people to meet the urgent task of recon- 
struction and to reestablish their national life. 
The Government of the United States gave ex- 
pression to this interest in the Polish people when 
it joined with the British and Soviet Governments 
in the important decisions concerning Poland that 
were taken at the Yalta and Potsdam Confer- 
ences. One of these decisions provided for the 
holding of a free election and the Polish Provi- 
sional Government of National Unity pledged it- 
self to carry out this decision. It is a cause of 
deep concern to me and to the American people 
that the Polish Provisional Government has failed 
to fulfil that pledge. 

The Government of the United States has not 
lost interest in the welfare of the Polish people. 
It is with this in mind that I offer to you the 
cooperation of the officials of this Government. 


United States and Denmark Raise 
Missions to Embassies 


[Released to the press February 6] 

The Governments of the United States and Den- 

mark have agreed to an exchange of Ambassadors 

and to the raising of their respective diplomatic 

missions in Copenhagen and Washington to the 
rank of Embassies. 
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Minerals as a Factor in U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 
BY PAUL H. NITZE! 


Any estimate of peacetime mineral requirements 
is bound to be uncertain at the best. I remember 
the attempts that all of us who were concerned 
with minerals during the last years of the war 
made to estimate the probable copper and alumi- 
num situation once war-production contracts were 
canceled. We all doubted that peacetime require- 
ments would be able to absorb anything approach- 
ing wartime copper and aluminum production, and 
felt that not only the United States but the whole 
world would be faced with a serious excess-supply 
situation. The actual course of events during the 
last two years has dramatically proved us wrong. 
The mineral requirements of a United States econ- 
omy edging up toward a national product of 200 
billion dollars per annum have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. We are approaching a situation of 
scarcity in certain minerals fully comparable to 
the situation existing during the war. In part, 
we are living on stockpiles accumulated by the 
Metals Reserve Company in prior years and are 
still not meeting the requirements of industry. 

The availability of minerals from abroad to fill 
the gap between domestic production and the re- 
quirements of industry has also turned out differ- 
ently than we expected. The war gave a tremen- 
dous impetus to industrialization in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Argentina, India, South Africa, and 
many other countries. This trend has continued 
and become almost a world-wide movement, except 
in Germany and Japan, which are still at a low 
level of recovery. This trend toward industriali- 
zation has been accompanied by a drive on the part 
of foreign labor for greatly increased wages and a 
higher standard of living. In most foreign coun- 
tries, wage rates and costs have risen much more 
rapidly than in the United States. Not only has 
the demand for minerals abroad exceeded expec- 
tations, but production has suffered from a variety 
of causes. 


*An address delivered before the Colorado Mining As- 
sociation in Denver, Colo., on Feb. 7, 1947, and released 
to the press on the same date. Mr. Nitze is Deputy 
Director, Office of International Trade Policy, Department 
of State. 
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In the United States we have made great prog. . 
ress in freeing business from wartime government : 
controls. In almost all other countries the trend 
has been less rapid or even in the opposite direc} its 
tion. Nationalization, strict control over export}..y js 
and imports, and the interjection of politics inti ¢ min 
business have hampered a free development oh je0} 
production and trade in large areas of the world}; war 

Asa result we are faced not with a flood of min-}pyoad 
erals seeking the United States market. Our con- The 
cern is rather whether in the long run we an}, .: 
going to be able to maintain non-discriminatory 4 
access abroad to those minerals in which we ar 
deficient at home. In a recent speech, Mr. Clay} o 
ton, Under Secretary for Economic Affairs, said; Inti: 
“In the past the emphasis, in our foreign trade, pandin 
has been on exports; within the near future it will 
probably be on imports.” scoeas | 

Certainly the problem in the United States today}, ahs, 
is not one of finding a market for minerals. Thehotion. 
problem is exactly the reverse. The problem is on T}j, 
of a shortage of developed reserves, and in many}, pu 
minerals even a shortage of indicated commercial ipprop 
reserves. Elmer Pehrson of the Bureau of Mineo, git; 
in 1945 estimated United States commercial reff js oy 
serves as compared with the 1935-39 annual ratths we | 
of use. You are all familiar with these estimateshf the ] 
as they have been the subject of a good deal offthe Rey 
discussion since. You remember they indicatedpeople. 
no commercial reserves for flake graphite, quart#fomic | 
crystals, industrial diamonds, tin, and nickel; lforeign 
year for chromite; 2 years for manganese; 3 for/"pport 
asbestos and mercury; 4 for platinum and tungy/"S © 
sten; 7 for vanadium; 9 for bauxite; 12 for lead;P"™"°!P 
19 for zinc; and 34 for copper. Thanks to Colo One 
rado’s Climax Mine, his estimate for molybdenum} ”'S!0! 
was 422 years. cased 

Since that time prices have advanced substan- +. 
tially, probably throwing additional ore into the m r 4 
commercial class. On the other hand, the deple eee 
tion of another two years’ production has taken _ 
place, and the 1935-39 rate of use has been found a bus 
to be at least 30 percent under current annual ag 
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Everyone recognizes the time that is required 
for mining organizations to convert from a situa- 
ion where all effort necessarily had to be put on 
naximum current production to one where ade- 
gate attention is given to the development of 
ture ore reserves and the discovery of new ore 
rtodies. Enough time has not yet elapsed since 
hentle end of the war for this transition to have been 
“end lly made or for it to have produced substantial 
efesults. If the normal development of our econ- 
ortsimy is not to be seriously restricted by a shortage 
Intl.f minerals and if our national security is not to 
t oh, jeopardized, it is essential that this work go 
rid frward rapidly, not only in this country but 
Hu broad. 
col! The strategic security of the United States can 
a, aided by the accumulation of adequate stock- 
Lory piles of strategic minerals. An expansion of the 
lsockpiling program would have the complete sup- 
“hort of all of us. Stockpiles, however, are no 
aidolution to the continuing requirements of an ex- 
ade, panding peacetime economy. In the case of those 
Willlninerals where we lack self-sufficiency, continuing 
uccess to the minerals of the rest of the world is 
dayiin absolute requirement of the very life of our 

hthation. 
on! This brings me to our foreign policy. One of 
‘anythe purposes of our foreign policy is to play an 
cial ippropriate role in leading the world back to a 
M&ondition of both political and economic peace. 

Telit is only in such a world that the United States, 
ratths we know it, can survive. The foreign policy 
teSif the United States has the full backing of both 
1 ofthe Republican and Democratic parties and of the 
utedeople. The basic principles of our foreign eco- 
artuiomic policy are an integral part of our over-all 
1; iforeign policy and, we believe, have the same wide 
forfupport. It is with respect to some of the meas- 
ng-ftes considered necessary to implement these 
ad:Ptinciples that some division of opinion has arisen. 
ole] One of these measures as to which there is a 
yn[Vision of opinion is the reciprocal trade-agree- 
ments program. This program is part of a much 
Jroader interrelated foreign economic program in 

hich the International: Bank, the International 
le Monetary Fund, the proposed International Trade 
s[ ganization, and the program for aiding Ameri- 
j{*2 business both at home and abroad through the 
all hegotiation of modern treaties of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation all play essential parts. 
this over-all program is designed to relieve the 
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financial, monetary, and trade barriers to a peace- 
ful economic world, and to secure for nationals 
of the United States protection from discrimina- 
tory treatment abroad. 

As I said, the various parts of this program are 
interrelated. The loans of the International 
Bank might be uncollectible in a world of vio- 
lently fluctuating currencies, and neither the Bank 
nor the Fund could function in a world divided 
into narrow trading blocs. 

But to return to the trade-agreements program. 
Hearings before the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information have just come to a close. This com- 
mittee includes representatives of the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Department of Commerce, the Treas- 
ury Department, the State Department, and the 
War and Navy Departments. It seeks to obtain 
from all interested persons their views as to the 
possible effects of tariff changes on each item 
up for consideration. Its reports, and inde- 
pendent studies made by the Tariff Commission 
and the Department of Commerce, are then sub- 
mitted to another interdepartmental committee, 
the Trade Agreements Committee. On the basis 
of all the known facts, this committee makes rec- 
ommendations to the President as to concessions 
which should be sought from foreign countries 
and as to those which we might be prepared to offer 
in return. The Trade Agreements Committee is 
beginning to formulate its recommendations, and 
actual negotiations with 17 countries are sched- 
uled to begin in Geneva, Switzerland, on April 8. 

From the testimony presented before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, it is evident 
that even though there is a full realization by the 
mining industry that substantial imports of most 
metals and minerals are necessary at the present 
time, and will continue to be necessary, there is 
considerable concern as to what might happen at 
some time in the future if domestic and foreign 
demand declines. 

None of us has great confidence in the ability 
of anyone, even the experts, of whom I certainly 
am not one, to foresee the future with any degree 
of accuracy. Decisions, for better or worse, can- 
not, however, be put off indefinitely. In order 
that we may proceed with a program that on the 
basis of all the information currently available ap- 
pears to be in the national interest, and still pro- 
tect ourselves against unforeseen future develop- 
ments, it has been decided to include in all future 
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trade agreements what we call a Mexican escape 
clause. Such a clause was included in the last 
trade agreement negotiated, the one with Mexico. 
It provides in substance that either government 
may cancel any tariff concession provided by the 
agreement, if, as a result of unforeseen develop- 
ments, serious injury to domestic producers threat- 
ens to result. In other words, if, as the result of 
either changed economic conditions or, let us say, 
the discovery of a new low-cost mine abroad, 
United States producers are threatened by in- 
creased low-cost imports, your Government is free 
at any time to withdraw any concession it may 
have made in the agreement. The inclusion of 
such an escape clause in all future trade agree- 
ments should help to dispel fears of the unknown 
future and make it easier for us to keep our sights 
firmly fixed on the major objectives of an expand- 
ing domestic economy and a world at peace eco- 
nomically and politically. 

In meeting this broad objective, our domestic 
mining industry must be strong. It must de- 
velop increasingly effective discovery techniques 
and increasingly efficient mining and metallurgical 
processes. It must continue to develop additional 
commercial mineral reserves. We must also pre- 
serve freedom of access to those foreign mineral 
reserves that are essential to the preservation of 
the economic strength of the United States, not 
just for a decade or two but for the longer future. 
This last requirement means that we cannot afford 
to creep back into an easy isolationism; we cannot 
see great areas of the world slip back into that 
economic chaos that breeds alien philosophies and 
antagonistic political blocs. We must preserve 
the strategic position of the United States in world 
affairs. It is on that strategic position that the 
entire structure of the United Nations depends. 


Professor of Hispanic-American History 
To Visit Colombia 


Dr. Arthur S. Aiton, Professor of Hispanic- 
American history at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has received a grant-in-aid 
from the Department to enable him to serve as 
visiting lecturer on American history at the Cul- 
tural Center in Bogoté, Colombia. He is one of 
a distinguished group of educators who have re- 


*Treaty Series 981. 
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ceived grants under the program administered tieeys 
the State Department for the exchange of py ile 
fessors and specialists between the United Stat U 
and the other American republics. Dr. Aitop 0 
visiting lectureship is part of a joint project , 

the Division of International Exchange of Pa Conve 
sons and the Division of Libraries and Institutgfo City 
of the Department, under which some eight visiiftates ( 
ing lecturers in the fields of American histonpacerni 
literature, art, and music will lecture in cultunfe illeg 
centers in various of the other American repubgmber 
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Peru Ratifies Convention on Nature asi, 
Protection and Wildlife Preservation —” “ 
in the Western Hemisphere 4 ; 


The Pan American Union informed the Deparfendati 
ment of State by a letter dated November 26, 19gpverm! 
of the deposit on November 22, 1946 of an instr ™ 
ment of ratification by the Government of Peng'® ef 
of the convention on nature protection and willf 
life preservation in the Western Hemispher 
opened for signature by the American govem 
ments on October 12, 1940.1. The ratification bk 
comes effective on February 22, 1947, three month 
after the date of its deposit. 
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sions should serve in his place for the remainda orking 
of the term. t bein 

(3) The members of the Subcommission shoul [ji 
be chosen by the Commission on Human Rights if*As t 
its second session. The choice should be made fromfmom: 
among a list of individuals submitted by suc the : 





Proposal on Minorities—Continued from page 278 


Human Rights Commission members as care tq@ment 
make nominations, each member being authorizeigm Af 
to nominate eleven names, each from a differentf!™men 
country. ty by 

he vier 


Cooperation with the United Nations and Othemoblen 


Organizations : 8 
— ‘ id ait 

The Subcommission shall cooperate in mattes on 
of common concern with the appropriate principi by ag 


and subsidiary organs of the United Nations ang,’ , 
with specialized agencies. The Subcommissiol, 4), 
may make special arrangements for consultatiol hmigr 
with other intergovernmental organizations. bly for 
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‘ed liiccussions Between U.S. and Mexico 
se Illegal Entry of Mexican Workers 
~hto U.S. 


Jj OD 
ect 9 
' Pel Conversations have just been concluded in Mex- 
itutdo City between representatives of the United 
Visiftates Government and the Mexican authorities 
stonpacerning migratory problems resulting from 
Itunffe illegal movement of Mexican workers whose 
epuhpmber in the United States is estimated as having 
ached a total of about 119,000. The United 
ates Government was represented by Mr. Ugo 
yusi, Commissioner of Immigration; Mr. Wil- 
im G. MacLean, of the Department of State; 
d officers of the American Embassy in Mexico 
ity. It should be understood that the recom- 
endations of the representatives of the two 
wvernments are not binding on either Govern- 
ant, and none of the recommendations will be- 
Bme effective unless they are included in an 
reement concluded by Mexico and the United 
pates. 

Following the termination of these discussions 
ith the Mexican Government, the following an- 
‘puncement is being made in Mexico City by the 
lexican Ministry of Foreign Affairs: 


[Released to the press February 6] 





























“Among the urgent problems which the Ministry 
f Foreign Affairs has had to consider is that of 
lexicans who entered the United States illegally 
id who, because of their illegal entrance, are 
‘forking under disadvantageous conditions with- 
it being able to appeal for protection and aid to 
ke United States authorities and to our consulates. 
“As this situation, in addition to affecting the 
fromonomy of the country, has unfavorable effect 
suc the above-mentioned fellow citizens, the Gov- 
re t@mment of Mexico, through the Ministry of For- 
Affairs, proposed to the United States Gov- 
rentfeument the holding of conversations in Mexico 
ity by representatives of both countries with 

fe view to finding an adequate solution of the 
thegoblem. The invitation having been accepted, 
e representatives of the two Governments met, 
fd after a week of cordial discussions in which 
- fs emphasized the most complete understanding, 
) agreed to recommend to their Governments 
_. fe adoption of a series of measures which tend 
st: the one hand to put an end to the illegal 
tial hmigration, and on the other hand to solve favor- 
bly for the Mexicans who are in the United States 
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their present immigration status, and to better 
their conditions of employment. Among the 
recommendations are the following: 


“1. The suggestion that the border immigration 
vigilance not only in the United States but also 
in Mexico, to impede illegal departure from Mex- 
ico, be redoubled ; 

“2. The recommendation that there be not ad- 
mitted to the United States outside of these ar- 
rangements other than persons provided with a 
passport which sets forth their immigration status 
by means of appropriate visas; 

“3. A petition on the part of the Mexican repre- 
sentatives that the United States authorities ex- 
amine the possibility of adequate sanctions against 
employers who give work to illegal immigrants. 
(With this measure it is hoped to avoid the abuses 
by certain employers toward Mexican workers 
who, because of their illegal residence in the United 
States, cannot enjoy the guaranties and protection 
which the law grants to workers in general) ; 

“4, The contracting under acceptable conditions 
of those workers who may be found illegally in 
the United States so that in this way their immi- 
gration status will be established and they will be 
assured of adequate remuneration for their labor; 
these workers must be returned to points in Mexico 
along the border before their immigration status 
can be established. ‘The Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs considers it timely to explain that such con- 
tracting will be available exclusively to Mexican 
workers who may be in the United States under 
the above-described conditions and consequently 
does not imply any possibility of contract under 
the protection of this arrangement for other work- 
ers from any part of the country. 


“The proposed recommendations will be placed 
in force 30 days after both Governments officially 
approve them.” 


President-Elect of Uruguay Visits U.S. 


Tomas Berreta, President-elect of Uruguay, 
arrived in the United States on February 4, ac- 
companied by several Uruguayan dignitaries. 
The official party arrived in Miami by airplane, 
paid a visit to New York City and to Philadelphia, 
and on February 11 arrived in Washington, where 
they remained at the Blair House until February 
15 as guests of this Government. 
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Adherence of Austria to Postal 
Convention 


The Swiss Legation informed the Department 
of State by a note dated December 4, 1946 that the 
Government of Austria has adhered to the Uni- 
versal Postal Union convention with final pro- 
tocol, signed at Buenos Aires on May 23, 1939, and 
to the following accessory agreements: provisions 
concerning the transportation of regular mails by 
air, with final protocol; agreement concerning 





insured letters and boxes, with final protog 
parcel post agreement, with final protocol, ; 
provisions regarding the conveyance of pg ogra 
parcels by air, with final protocel; money org 
agreement and supplement conce ‘ng the serypeorse 
of travellers’ postal vouchers; ag *mers-concey'*”"* 
ing transfer to and from postal © que accwn a 
agreement concerning the collec ion of bihshal. 
drafts, etc.; agreement concerniy s+ .1bscriptiongastries 















World Distribution of Grain Exports—Continued from page 265 


is not clear at what point the procurement of wheat 
in an expanded program would narrow down or 
cease. 


Criteria Used in Evaluating Stated Requirements 


Submission of requirements to the [EFC must 
be supported by detailed information on the size 
of this year’s crop, by comparisons with the pro- 
duction of last year and of the pre-war period; 
disposition of the crop for human food, animal 
feed, seed, waste, and so forth; stocks on hand at 
the beginning of the crop year and end stocks de- 
sired ; retention by self-suppliers for food; ration 
scale in force for non-farm population, with totals 
needed for consumption; indigenous availability 
of potatoes and other foods; and livestock popu- 
lation at present as compared with last year and 
pre-war years. Also taken into account are esti- 
mates of the total caloric intake which the desired 
grain import would support, and the extent of 
dependence upon grains. 


Meeting of New Requirements 


New requirements submitted late in the crop 
year will be given consideration by IEFC, which 
is working on the basis of world-wide needs. Such 
requirements will, however, be subjected to the 
same close scrutiny and application of the same 
criteria as were used in studying the requirements 
of other countries. This study involves considera- 
tion of the total grain position in each country. 
It takes account of the possibilities each country 
has of meeting its minimum needs in deficit areas 
by shifts of supply within the country itself. In 
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rge Catlett Mpa'shall was born at Uniontown, Penn- 
rania, December.31, 1880, son of George Catlett and 
sa (Bradford) Marshall. He is a descendant of the 
erend Willian? arshall, an uncle of Chief Justice John 
rshall. His father was an operator of coal and coke 
astries in southwest Pennsylvania. General Marshall 
sived his education at the Virginia Military Institute, 
A sxe he was first captain of the Corps of Cadets, an all- 
ug ‘thern football tackle, and a graduate of the class of 
41. 
ceepting a commission as second lieutenant of infantry 
“tthe United Staies Army in February 1902, he joined 
30th Infantry in the Philippine Islands and served 
dre until November 1903, when he returned to the United 
ount tes with his,regiment for station in Oklahoma. He was 
ior honor graduate of the Infantry-Cavalry School at 
rt Leavenworth, Kansas, in 1907, and on March 7 of 
18 COMt year he Was promoted to first lieutenant. He was 
Ling t duated atgthe;Army Staff College, also at Fort Leaven- 
sth, in 1908, and remained there two years longer as 
; instructor. : 
istrily, 1911-12 hé“Was inspector-instructor of the Massa- 
feedipsetts Nutionat)Guard, after which he served with the 
1 Can Infan! ry,in Arkansas and Texas until the summer of 
. The uext three years weer spent in the Philippines, 
not last yeat‘as hide-de-camp to Gen. Hunter Liggett. He 
try (4s Chief &® Staff of the Field Force organized for the 
‘ike (fease of “Gorregidor and the Bataan Peninsula, and 
ed with i¢ in a landing at Batangas and Lucena repre- 
ting a Japanese invasion, which was opposed by another 
 Dtahi force, ‘1’ 
to aReturning #% the United States in May 1916, and being 
t, a nepoted to captain on July 1, 1916, he served as aide-de- 
. iy to Gen. -Tames Franklin Bell at San Francisco. He 
sexecutive officer of a civilian training camp at Fort 
of ylas, Uffth. Later he served with General Bell at 
aratitrernors IMand, New York. In July 1917, he was de 
ry doged on the General Staff and sailed for France with 
ide first conv. of the First Division. 
ing the .ollowing 12 months he participated in the 
ation of the First Division, east of Lunneville, in the 
chiert lof 1917; and in 1918 on the St. Mihiel front from Janu- 
tion ® to March, and in Picardy and Cantigny from March to 
4 
we Was then assigned to General Headquarters at Chau- 
d it and given the task of drafting the plans for the 
la°PEumici offensive. In August he was attached to the 
he hs Army and continued work on the St. Mihiel opera- 
chiev™. As that battle got under way, he was given the 
zirne’ Of transferring some 500,000 troops and 2,700 guns 
the Argonne front in preparation for that battle. In 
fober 1918, he was formally released from assignment 
> WO"HCeneral Headquarters and appointed Chief of Opera- 
OM “ims of the First Army then in the midst of the Meuse- 
berili@onne battle. In November he was made Chief of Staff 
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of the Bighth Army Corps and continued in that capacity 
until the spring of 1919 when he was recalled to General 
Headquarters for work in connection with the proposed 
advance of our Army further into Germany. While over- 
seas he was promoted to major (temporary) in August 
1917, to lieutenant colonel (temporary) in 1918, and to 
colonel (temporary) in August 1918. 

In May 1919 he became aide-de-camp to Gen. John J. 
Pershing with whom he returned to the United States in 
September 1919 and with whom he served until the sum- 
mer of 1924. Meanwhile he reverted to his permanent 
rank of captain in June 1920 and was promoted to major in 
July of that year, and to lieutenant colonel in 1923. Dur- 
ing 1924-27 he served with the 15th United States In- 
fantry at Tientsin, China. Later he was an instructor 
at the Army War College, 1927; Assistant Commandant 
of the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, 1927-32; 
Commander of the 8th Infantry at Fort Screven, Georgia, 
and later at Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, 1932-33; and 
senior instructor of the Illinois National Guard, 1933-36. 
In August 1936 he commanded the Red forces in the Sec- 
ond Army maneuvers in Michigan. 

Having been promoted to colonel in 1933, he became a 
brigadier general in 19386 and assumed command of the 
5th Infantry Brigade at Vancouver Barracks, Washington. 
In August 1937 he commanded the Red forces in the 
Fourth Army maneuvers at American Lake, Washington. 
In July 1938 he was ordered to Washington, D. C., as 
Assistant Chief of Staff, War Plans Division, General 
Staff. Three months later he became Deputy Chief of 
Staff, and in May and June 1939 he served as Chief of 
the Military Mission to Brazil, making the voyage on the 
cruiser U. S. 8. Nashville. In July 1939 he was detailed 
as Acting Chief of Staff of the Army, and in September 
1939 he was appointed Chief of Staff of the Army, with 
the rank of general. On December 17, 1944, he was pro- 
moted to the newly created five-star rank of General of the 
Army. 

As Chief of Staff, General Marshall was the professional 
head of the nation’s military establishment and com- 
mander of the field forces. In this capacity, with the Sec- 
retary of War and the President as his superiors, Gen- 
eral Marshall had charge of the mobilization, organiza- 
tion, equipping, and training of the Nation’s military 
forces, which grew under his command from a scattered 
combat force in the continental United States of some 1,064 
planes and 174,000 troops, to a total in May 1945 of eight 
and a quarter million men and an air force of over 69,000 
planes (of all types). The officer corps on active duty 
was similarly increased from 13,000 officers in July 1939, 
to 764,000 in September 1945. During this rapid develop- 
ment of the Army, General Marshall was charged with 
the development of higher commanders and staffs, and 
with the occupation of numerous overseas bases. 

General Marshall’s initial efforts to build up the Army 
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were hampered by the failure of the public to realize the 
seriousness of the situation which was rapidly developing 
with respect to the security of the United States. It was 
not until May 1940, when the German Army overran France 
and destroyed the bulk of the heavy equipment of the 
British Army at Dunkirk, that he was able to make any 
material advances with his plans. 

In the summer of 1940 General Marshall urged the estab- 
lishment of Selective Service and the federalization of 
the National Guard for a year of training. Congressional 
action was taken on these matters in the early fall. This 
involved an increase in the strength of the Army to ap- 
proximately one and a half million men. To provide train- 
ing facilities for this force, a huge construction program 
was carried out during the winter of 1940-41. 

On July 1, 1941, General Marshall urged the extension 
of service of selectees and the National Guard and that 
restrictions limiting use of the National Guard and selec- 
tees to the Western Hemisphere be removed. He stated 
that in his opinion a grave national emergency then existed 
and that governmental action should be taken accordingly. 
After prolonged discussion, Congress provided, by a ma- 
jority of one vote in the House, for retention of the 
National Guard and selectees for an additional period 
of 18 months, but it declined to remove the geographical 
restrictions on the use of troops. 

During the autumn of 1941, the Army engaged in the 
largest peacetime maneuvers in the history of the Nation, 
involving approximately one million men in the field. 
These maneuvers, conducted on the most realistic basis 
possible, indicated the great progress which had been 
made in the training of the Army higher commanders, 
staffs, supply services, and troops during the year which 
preceded them. 

By Executive Order in March 1942, the Chief of Staff 
was made directly responsible to the President as Com- 
mander in Chief in matters of strategy, tactics, and 
operations. 

sy virtue of his office as Chief of Staff, he was a member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. He accompanied President Roosevelt on his 
trip to confer with Prime Minister Churchill of Great 
Britain at sea in August 1941. It was at this conference 
that the Atlantic Charter was formulated. 

In December 1941 and January 1942 he took part in the 
conferences held between the President, Mr. Churchill, 
and the British Chiefs of Staff. It was during these later 
conferences that the principles of unity of command in 
the Far Bast were established. This step which required 
four years for consummation during World War I was 
accomplished in the first months of the United States 
participation in World War II. 

Later he participated in every conference held between 
the President, Mr. Churchill, and later Generalissimo 
Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. These in- 
cluded the meetings at Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo-Tehran, 
and Yalta. Following the death of President Roosevelt 
and the defeat of Germany, he accompanied President 
Truman when the latter met with Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Attlee and Generalissimo Stalin at Potsdam. 

Extensive service in China and the Philippines and 
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several visits to Japan have given General Marshaljhgtérie 
timate knowledge of conditions in the Far Bast. fy oth 

For his services in World War I, General Marshall «7 w 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal, and the Sildgr w« 
Star. He wears four stars on his Victory Medal Ritisth vy 
(World War I) and is eligible for but does not wear}jy an 
his own wish, all three theater ribbons without stars. po 
World War II. His other service medals and ribbons§pning 
clude the Philippine Campaign Medal, German Qceyfp was 
tion (World War I) and National Defense Ribbon (Wap En; 


War II). He has also received the following forebyectec 
decorations : sted « 
— , apanes 
Croix de Guerre with Palm (France) 
Legion of Honor, Grand Croix (France) enche 
Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus (Officer) (Ita ae 


La Solidaridad (Panama) all kn 
Order of the Crown of Italy tat 
Silver Medal for Bravery (Montenegro) &, 
Merito Militar (Grand Cross) (Brazil) pw 
Star of Abdon Calderon (Ecuador) 
Gran Oficial del Sol del Peru 

Grand Cross of Ouissam Alaouite Cherifien (Moro arti: 
Military Order of Merit, Ist Class (Cuba) 

Order of Merit (Chile) In 
Order of Suvarov, First Degree (USSR) 

Knight Grand Cross, Order of the Bath (Military Dj 





(Great Britain) The 

He holds the following honorary degrees: “ge 
é U7 

D.Se., Washington and Jefferson College, 19389 4 
D.M.Sc., Pennsylvania Military College, 1940 ‘ , 
LL.D., William and Mary College, 1941 onfe 
LL.D.,Trinity College, 1941 0 pu 
D.M.Se., Norwich University, 1942 f ma 


General Marshall is a member of the Episcopal Chumhions 
He was married (1) at Lexington, Virginia, February hroug 
1902, to Elizabeth Carter Coles, daughter of Walter Cai i. 
a doctor of Virginia birth, and resident in St. La orks 
Missouri (died 1927); (2) at Baltimore, Marylageace ; 
October 15, 1930, to Katherine Boyce (Tupper) Brow /nte, 
daughter of the Reverend Allen Tupper, of New York, 4 
widow of Clifton S. Brown, of Baltimore, Maryland. 

He was relieved as Chief of Staff, at his own reque ured 
on November 20, 1945, and was succeeded by General ution 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. On November 26, 1% His 
General Marshall was awarded an Oak Leaf Cluster i; Pul 
his Distinguished Service Medal, an award which ‘ 
presented to him by the President of the United Statqlairn 
Harry S. Truman. The citation is as follows: fairs 





tates 








“In a war unparalleled in magnitude and in ho gptions 
millions of Americans gave their country outstandii™il, or 
service. General of the Army George C. Marshall g# bassi fic 
it victory. houps 

“By a favor of Providence, General Marshall becalj,, mo 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army on the day Ui 
Germany attacked Poland. His was the vision ® 
brought into being the greatest military force in histo 
Because he was able to make the Allies understand ! 
true potentiality of American greatness in personnel a's! 
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‘shaliigtériel, he was able to exercise greater influence than 














st. hy other man on the strategy of victory. 

shall ¥“]t was he who first recognized that victory in a global 
he Sidr would depend on this Nation’s capacity to ring the 
1 Rilirth with far-flung supply lines, to arm every willing 


wearily and to overcome the aggressor nations with superior 
Stair power. He was the first to see the technological 
bbons#nning and consequent greater danger of the Nazi enemy. 
Occulie was the master proponent of a ground assault across 
n (Wee English Channel into the plains of Western Europe 
 fordiirected by a single Supreme Allied Commander. He in- 
sted on maintaining unremitting pressure against the 
ypanese, thereby preventing them from becoming en- 
enched in their stolen empire and enabling our timely 
vances across the Pacific. He obtained from Congress 
he stupendous sums that made possible the atomic bomb, 
rll knowing that failure would be his full responsibility. 
“Statesman and Soldier, he had courage, fortitude, and 
fsion, and best of all a rare self-effacement. He has been 
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a tower of strength as counsellor of two Commanders 
in Chief. His standards of character, conduct and effi- 
ciency inspired the entire Army, the Nation and the world. 
To him, as much as to any individual, the United States 
owes its future. He takes his place at the head of the 
great commanders of history.” 


The day after receiving the above decoration, General 
Marshall was appointed by President Truman as Special 
Representative of the President to China with the persona} 
rank of Ambassador. General Marshall arrived in China 
on December 20, 1945. He returned to the United States 
March 15, 1946 to confer with the President and left again 
on April 12 for China where he remained until January 
8, 1947. 

General Marshall’s appointment as Secretary of State 
was announced by the President on January 7, 1947, and 
the appointment was unanimously confirmed by the Senate 
on January 8. He arrived in Washington January 21, 
1947 and was sworn in as Secretary of State on that date. 


Moro@articipation of U. S. in International Agencies and 


international Conferences 


[Released to the press February 8] 
The Department of State released on February 
+e manuals, /nternational Agencies in Which 
it United States Participates and Participation 
j the United States Government in International 
onferences, July 1, 1941-June 30, 1945. These 
0 publications outline the nature and purposes 
f many of the international organizations, 
1 Chufnions, conferences, congresses, and commissions 
all bough which the United States Government 
+. Loftks with other governments for international 
farylageace and well-being. 
) Brow International Agencies in Which the United 
Lork Wiites Participates (publication 2699) was pre- 
" requefi™ed by the Division of International Organ- 
eneral @ition Affairs in collaboration with the Division 
Bas: "t Historical Policy Research and the Division 
nal { Publications at the request of Sol Bloom, 
d Stat#4tirman of the House Committee on Foreign 
fairs. It contains a classified list of 216 inter- 
» horftional agencies in which this country is at pres- 
tstandi@@it, or has been in the past, a participant. The 
hall g¥isification includes agencies in the following 
mups: agricultural; commercial and financial; 
1 be#Pumodity ; educational, scientific, and cultural; 
bs r litical and legal; social and health; and trans- 
+ histet rt and communications. 
stand Such information as the seat of the agency; 
ynnel Zin and development; purposes, powers, and 
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functions; structure ; finances; United States rela- 
tions; and present status makes this publication a 
reliable source of material for governmental and 
other groups interested in the broadening of our 
international relationships. 

The companion manual, Participation of the 
United States Government in International Con- 
ferences, July 1, 1941-June 30, 1945 (publication 
2665), prepared by the Division of International 
Conferences, covers the period of the war years; 
it was previously published annually, from July 1, 
1932 to June 30, 1941 under the title Amer- 
ican Delegations to International Conferences, 
Congresses, and Expositions and American 
Representation on International Institutions and 
Commissions, With Relevant Data. In this com- 
prehensive survey of conferences are lists of Amer- 
ican delegates, résumés of the work accomplished, 
places of meeting, and an appendix which lists all 
international organizations of which the United 
States is a member or in the work of which it par- 
ticipates. 

These manuals are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Jnterna- 
tional Agencies in Which the United States Par- 
ticipates may be purchased for 65 cents and Par- 
ticipation of the United States Government in 
International Conferences, July 1, 1941-June 30, 
1945, for 45 cents. 
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ment of State. 
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